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COSMOPOLITAN for 8 consecutive 
years has printed more distinctive fic- 
tion per issue than any other large 
magazine. Cosmopolitan printed (in 1932 
and the first five months of 1933) 261 
more pages of reading matter than any 


other 25c general magazine. 











IN THESE TWO FACTS, so generally recognized by millions of readers, lie 


the reasons 


WHY Cosmopolitan’s NEWSSTAND SALE is the greatest of any 25c mag- 
azine in the world... 

WHY its VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS afte more than twice as 
many as a year ago... and 


WHY MORE THAN 100 FORE-SIGHTED ADVERTISERS who are NEW to its 
advertising pages in the first 6 months of 1933, share our belief 
that Cosmopolitan’s ability to buck the current and fight its way 
upstream is the best possible proof of its zmmediate and present 
advertising importance. 


ts Insernational 
combined with Greater TOMORROW 
osmopolitan “==: 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 





“Greater TODAY 
than Yesterday... 


Bt a 


THE CLASS MAGAZINE WITH MORE THAN ONE AND ONE HALF MILLION CIRCULATION 
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20-Yard Longer Drives GUARANTEED 
-or this New Kind of Cub costs You Nothing! 


OU WANT two things in your ° ° 
Y aires long drive and a straight Try it fe or 10 D ays at Our Risk 


one. And you won’t change from 
your present driver, unless something new 
CAN help you get more distance and 
straighter shots. 


Here is a remarkable new club that actually 
GUARANTEES both!—you to be your own 
judge of the straightness, we guaranteeing an 
average increase of 20 YARDS in the drives 
you sock down the fairway! 


Read the Limbershaft Guarantee. Limber- 
shaft MUST add a good twenty yards to your 
average drive—not after weeks of practice, but 
AT ONCE—or the cliib costs you nothing! 


This is not merely an advertising claim. The 
scientific “photo-electric eye” tests described 
below show why this definite guarantee can 
be given. 


The ONLY Club with the 
“Wrist Snap’’ BUILT INTO IT! 


Don’t confuse Limbershafts with any other type 
of club! The New Parallel-Construction STEEL 
LIMBERSHAFT (patent applied for) is radically 
different. It gets down to fundamentals of de- 
sign AND material, automatically correcting three 
common causes of hooks, slices, lack of distance. 

Every golfer knows that the secret of long, 
straight drives lies in a smooth, rhythmic swing. 
And the greater the speed, the longer the drive. 
In the “Photo-Electric Eye” Tests a comparative 
dub swung as slowly as 59.0 miles per hour. 
This steps up to Gene Sarazen’s calculated speed 











“Photo-Electric Eye” Tests 
By a world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratory 


Show WHY Li:nbershafts 
Can Give You /_onger Drives 
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—on this Money-Back 


STEEL LIMBERSHAFT 


Trade Mark Registered 


GUARANTEE 


Try the Limbershaft Driver in actual 
play for 10 days. Try it out on the 
course, or with a bucket of balls. We 
GUARANTEE it will increase the 
average distance of your drives by 20 
yards! If it does not—shoot it back to 
us within 10 days and we will imme- 
diately refund the purchase price in 
full. The club makes good—or we do! 








of 115.0 m.p.h. As shown by the dials below, 
actual tests prove that no matter what class you 
are in, a Limbershaft can give you the extra speed 
—from 12% to 19% more—that means propor- 
tionately greater distance. 

And the Limbershaft automatically produces 
the essential “wrist snap” that few golfers ever 
develop. All champions have it. Most average 
wrists, however, are too stiff to manage it properly. 
But with Limbershafts the vital wrist-action is 
BUILT IN! You get cleaner, smoother shots— 
greater distance! 


Makes a “Limber Swing’”’ Automatic 


Every consistently long-drive player has a lim- 
ber swing. Years of practice or highly developed 
“muscle memory”? have overcome the stiffness of 
the ordinary shaft. But the average golfer—90 to 
100 and over—usually “freezes” the minute his 
fingers close around his club. Consciously or sub- 
consciously, he fights its rigidity, increasing his 
own shot-ruining tenseness. He presses for dis- 
tance—hoping to gain by greater strength the 
distance that comes only through a smoother 
swing! Limbershaft overcomes this pressing ten- 
sion. The club waggles freely. Not loosely, but 
limber enough to make the smooth swing natural 
and easy. 

You'll feel the difference—you’ll see the differ- 
ence in RESULTS—at once! . 

Unconditionally approved by the U. S. Golf 
Association, Limbershaft is converting poor and 
fair players into low handicap men. Introduced 








NEW ... but PROVED 


For several years Limbershafts were privately 
made for a small group of discriminating golfers, 
many of them crack players. They met with such 
enthusiasm that late last season they were intro- 
duced to the public 





PALM BEACH 


PINEHURST 











ALEX MORRISON one ot 


the 
test instructors,.and author of “A New Way 
er Golf’’ says: “E Ifer can s eas- 
ier with Limbershafts. THE SUCCESS OF ANY 
SHOT DEPENDS MAINLY U! 


AT WHICH THE CLUBHEAD TRAVELS AS 
Ce THE BALL. To deve the neces- 


sa player must swing with lete 
freedom of t action, wi is credited to 
experts The use of Limbershafts 
will enable player immediately 
of the wrist action and at the s 
the clubhead with the required . I can guaran- 


tee that Limbershaft ill better 
results with less. effort.” oo OY 


semi-publicly only late last season at leading 


Southern golf centers. Limbershaft is the first 
real sensation in clubs in years. 

Here is what just three of hundreds of en- 
thusiasts have written us (names on request): 


‘Results really remarkable. All pros and good 
amateurs have snap in their wrist action at time 
of impact which greatly increases yardage. Lim- 
bershaft will supply this factor to average or dub 
golfer and greatly improve quality of his shots.” 
—J. C. F., Dist. of Col. 

“It seems to straighten out my slice and add about 
25 yards to ~ A drive. A friend at first try put 
them out straight as a string, made nine c 
straight drives with it.’-—W. 8S. 8., Iowa. 
“‘Am 75 years old, but easily orerage 200 yards 
from the tee with my Limbershaft. ith my old 
stiff club I never could get the ball straight, but 
fault seems almost automatically corrected with 
Limbershaft.”"—L. H. R., Calif. 


Isn’t it worth a no-risk trial to get this new 
smoothness, straightness, distance, into YOUR 
drives? Remember, we “take the chance.” You 
are fully protected by our Money-back Guarantee 
if Limbershaft for any reason fails to make good. 


Mail Coupon Without Money 
Try the LIMBERSHAFT for 10 Days! 


Read our guarantee above—then mail coupon below with- 
out money. When the club is delivered to your home, poy 
expressman $8.50 plus small shipping charges. Then TR 
Limbershaft for 10 days. Give it the “works”. Make it 

ve that it will do everything for you that it is doing for 

re honestly convin it 

it back and your money come: 
expect to handle all orders immediate- 

Wy, bat, bessuee the nation-wide Gemand, for = 
8 growing faster than even we ever an’ |. we Kes 
that you mail the cow at once. LIMBERSHAFT SALES 
GOREOR A TION, 416, 216 Washington St., Mt. 


SS a ND eT 
LIMBERSHAFT SALES CORP, 
Dept. 416, 216 Washington St., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. run 
Send me IMPROVED STEEL LIM- [055 Wee 
BERSHAFT DRIVER at $8.50. - 
When expressman delivers club, I al 
will deposit correct amount, plus ¥ 

small shipping charges. If driver eac 9.5 
does not a 20 yards to my shots oods 37 


I am privileged to return it within . Dey 
10 days for refund in full. 
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LETTERS 


TEN-CENT WORDS 

I liked News-Weex on first sight and now (with 
the dash of color on the cover and the make-up sim- 
plified) I like it wholeheartedly. I have subscribed for 
the period of my exile from New York. It’s almost too 
well written. I mean there are good 10c adjectives and 
adverbs strewn about which people expect to find only 
in Harper’s or Scribner’s. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


DISLIKES FAIR 

World’s Fair or world’s farce? Whatever it is, we 
have a. here on AS gam and I think it is an out- 

misgui project. 

Rowe Wen devotes three es to telling all about 
it and all the millions of dollars that were spent to 
build it up and that will be spent to see it. At the 
same time newspapers in every part of the country 
are carrying stories about starving people, people out 
of jobs, farmers who are desperate because of hard 
times. Is this fair-farce going to help relieve distress? 
Are any of the profits going to be used for welfare 


relief? 

The ballyhoo a the fair will stimulate trade. 
If it does—a big “‘if” in my opinion—then some of the 
money ought to be set aside to help the people who 
haven’t been stimulated because they haven’t enough 
to eat or jobs to work at. Let the fair committee think 
over that suggestion. 





ANN MoTHERWELL 


Henry T. ScuppER 
Evanston, Il. 


SYMPHONIC NOTE 


Your News-Weex has little value if it is not ac- 
curate. Please note and change in your magazine the 
time of the Columbia +i ey on Sunday from 2.15 
to 2.00 P.M. (E. S. T.). Thank you and good luck to 
your publication. 

Mrs. Cartes A. BossERMAN 

Huntington Park, Cal. 


Editorial Note: When the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra series of Sunday concerts (con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini) ended this Spring, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System decided to keep the Phil- 
harmonic’s regular hours 5 ee for non-commercial 
musical programs until Mr. Toscanini returned in the 
Fall. The Philharmonic concerts had consumed two 
hours, from 3 to 5 P.M. (E. S. T.) during the Winter. 
Columbia divided the time between Howard Barlow, 
who conducts the Columbia Sympbeer Orchestra in a 
“Symphony Hour,” from 2 to 3 P. M. (E. S. T.), and 
Chanon Collinge, who conducts a “Cathedral Hour,” 
from 3 to 4 P.M. (E. S. T.). For a few weeks 
recently Columbia has had a commercial program from 
2 until 2.15. Beginning June 11, the Symphonies will 
be presented at the regular time. Later, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s Summer concerts will be heard at 
the same hours. 


FOREIGN LEGION 


I can’t tell you how I enjoy your magazine—every 
word of it. I wonder if you can furnish me with some 
information. I am 18 years of age and would like to 
enlist in the French Foreign Legion. I hope you will 
furnish me with this information. 

WiititiaM HEIDELMAN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: One may enlist in the Foreign 
os at any recruiting station on French territory. 
Enlistment is for five years. If one is a minor, the 
written consent of father or guardian is necessary, as 
well as a health certificate. The minimum height re- 
quirement is 5 feet 1 inch; the age limits are 18 and 

here are no other conditions. All nationalities 
are accepted, and a knowledge of French is not nec- 
essary. 

A bonus of 1,000 francs (approximately $40) is 
paid, half on enlistment and the remainder four 
months later. The pay is 1 cent (25 centimes) a day 
in Algeria and Tunisia, and 3 cents in Morocco and 
the Levant, because service in those climates is more 


us. 
eThe French government does not defray transporta- 
tion expenses to France. Also, an applicant has no 
assurance that he will be accepted, as his health may 
be found unsuited to service in North Africa. 


RECOMMENDED 


I am a lecturer on world affairs and book reviews. . . 
I have had pleasure in recommending News-WeErExk to 
some of those who come to my classes. 
Atma Le Roy Browne 
Pasadena, Cal. 


NO OFFENSE 


As a loyal American, born in Germany, I wish to 
call News-Weex’s attention to a point in the article 
on Senator Wagner in the June 3 issue. 

You say he “‘might have been the nominee for 
Governor (of New York) in 1918, had it not been 
for his German ‘taint.’” I was shocked when I 
saw that phrase, even t you put the word 
“taint” in quotation marks. nm I read the par- 
agra +f. hed A no offense had been intended 
by tor. Your article was otherwise such a well 
written sketch of the Senator’s character and career 
that I wished to make sure no other German-Amer- 
ican a even temporarily offended by a minor 

hrase it. 


Pp 
E. L. & 
Brooklyn, N. Y. poten 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers: First Satur- 
day of a month, green; second, red; third, yellow; 
fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 

COUNSEL PECORA: The fighting coun- 
tenance of Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 








whose investigation of J. P. Morgan & Co. Julian L. Watkins Circulation Mor 
has put him in the headlines.—(See page 16). z , gf 
(International). NEWS-WEEK, INc., 


GOEBBELS ON TOUR: Propaganda Min- 
wg va ayo of Nazi coma — . = Rockefeller Center 
ast week and expressed admiration for Ital- E 
jan fascism.—(See page 12). (Keystone). 1270 Sixth Av., New York, N. Y. 
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0} ges reef o sle yale a started to ne 
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were taken off safely. —(See page 8). (Acme). E H nd 

ROOSEVELT AND RITCHIE: Two Presi- WEEK for vo fe May (52 issues) 7 
dential candidates of 1932, in their new hats, send me a bill for $4. 
attended last week the commencement exer- 
cises at the U. 8. Naval Academy.—(See page 
6). (Aeme). 

STUDIOUS WAR LORD: Feng Yu-hsiang, NAME 
the Chinese “Christian general,” who de- 
nounced the truce with the invading Japa- 
nese.—(See page 13). (Wide World). 


MARY McELROY RETURNS: The daugh- ADDRESS 


was returned to her family after the payment 
of “$30,000 ransom, and six days later her 
kidnapers were arrested.—(See page 7). (In- 
ternational). 
AT AKRON HEARING: Col. Charles A. deeies ; 

Lie NON MRARING: © ates A. Canada $6.60—Foreign $5 
vestigation of the Akron disaster.—(See page 

26). (International). —— 
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ECONOMIC CONF ERENCE: 1,500 “Doctors” From 


66 Nations To Examine World Trade Ills in a London Museum 


With shadows creeping over the eco- 
nomic structure of civilization, the 
World Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference will meet next Monday morning 
in London. A world harassed by mone- 
tary ills will hopefully watch repre- 
sentatives of 66 nations attempt to ex- 
terminate the virus that has brought 
unemployment to more than 


by a happy chance on the President 
Roosevelt. In odd contrast to the 


young “Brain Trust” in Washington, 
all but one are tried veterans in politi- 
cal warfare, and still with one excep- 
tion, all are more than 60 years of age. 
There were six delegates appointed by 
President Roosevelt to do the bargain- 


his native State of Nevada produces in 
quantity. 

Samuel Davis McReynolds, for ten 
years a Congressman from Tennessee 
and Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the House. 

Ralph W. Morrison of Texas, the 
mystery man of the party. This 
fishing-trip chum of Vice 
President Garner’s is the 





thirty million people. 

Delegates and their at- 
tendant experts, 1500 in 
number, are on the way or 
already crowding London’s 
hotels. With them go count- 
less secretaries and clerks, 
glad to get a free trip 
abroad. Financial writers 
and reporters will flash re- 
ports of the conference all 
over the world. 





THE PLACE: When the 
delegates gather in the big 
central hall of the new 
Geological Museum, King 
George V will ride in state 
to deliver the opening ad- 
dress which will be broad- 
cast throughout the world. 
Prime Minister MacDonald 
will be chairman. 

That the new building 
has never been used for 
any other purpose is re- 
garded as a good omen, for 
at least it has no previous 
record of failure. Also, it 
is out in the South Ken- 
sington district of London, 
away from the distractions 
of Piccadilly and the “City.” 

Delegates and their at- 
tendants will gather for 
full sessions in the lofty central hall, 
which extends to the curved roof of 
the six-story structure. Rectangular in 
Shape and already lined with rows of 
desks, it can easily accommodate the 
corps of economic doctors and their 
assistants. Flanking balconies provide 
ample space for committee rooms and 
secretarial offices, and full facilities for 
the press are taken care of in the vast 

ment. 





OUR DELEGATION: Secretary of 
State Hull heads the American dele- 
Sates, most of whom sailed last week 





Resrettiitative McReynolds, Secretary of State Hull and 


Senator Pittman Sailing for London 


ing for the United States. 

Cordell Hull of Tennessee, Chairman 
of the American delegation, long a 
politician, both Representative and 
Senator, and always a low-tariff man. 

James Middleton Cox, Democratic 
presidential nominee in 1920, three 
times Governor of Ohio, and prominent 
newspaper publisher. 

James Couzens, fighting millionaire 
Senator from Michigan, and the only 
Republican among the delegates. 

Key Pittman, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
and staunch advocate for silver which 





only member under 60 and 
without national political 
experience, but he aided 
materially in the Demo- 
cratic campaign. As a 
partner and international 
salesman for an electrical 
machinery firm, he is fa- 
miliar with Europe, speaks 
several languages and 
knows some of the foreign 
delegates. Now retired, he 
raises blooded saddle horses 


on an enormous Texas 
ranch. 
PREPARATION: When 


the Lausanne Conference 
settled the pressing repara- 
tions problem last Summer, 
it also planted the seed 
that has grown into the as- 
sembly in London. For the 
League of Nations was 
asked to call a World Con- 
ference “to decide upon the 
measures to solve the other 
economic and financial dif- 
ficulties which are respon- 
sible for, and may prolong, 
ACME the present world crisis.” 

Under League auspices, 
an international committee 
met last fall to recommend 
that experts draw up a preparatory 
program, or agenda, to be followed. 
Americans, while not officially present 
at Lausanne, had a hand in the prep- 
arations. In outlining the financial and 
economic questions to be considered, 
the Preparatory Commission of Ex- 
perts declared: 

“In essence, the necessary program 
is one of economic disarmament. In 
the movement toward economic recon- 
ciliation, the armistice was signed at 
Lausanne; the London Conference must 
draft the Treaty of Peace. Failure in 
this critical undertaking threatens a 
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world-wide adoption of ideals of na- 
tional self-sufficiency which cut unmis- 
takably athwart the lines of economic 
development. 

“Such a choice would shake the 
whole system of international finance 
to its foundations, standards of living 
would be lowered and the social system 
as we know it could hardly survive... 
The responsibility of Governments is 
clear and unmistakable.” 


‘THE CONVERSATIONS: Although 
this agenda was published in January, 
nothing much happened until President 
Roosevelt invited nations to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington for conver- 
sations. The purpose was to promote 
mutual understanding, but agreements 
were barred until the conference. 

President Roosevelt sat on a sofa 
in the White House and discussed war 
debts and world issues with MacDonald 
of Britain and debts and disarmament 
with Herriot of France. When Schacht 
came from Germany the conversation 
turned more directly on trade barriers, 
and when Jung came from Italy the 
subject was political tranquillity. With 
Bennett of Canada the talk turned to 
tariffs. 

Others came to represent many na- 
tions. But always the problems of the 
London Conference were pleasantly 
thrashed out with each national repre- 
sentative, in addition to war debts and 
other allied topics. 

With the date of the London meeting 
set, President Roosevelt asked for a 
tariff truce during its duration. Na- 
tions agreed to this with an encourag- 
ing spirit of cooperation. 


THE DIAGNOSIS: Whatever the 
causes of the world’s plight, which are 
generally conceded to be rooted in post- 
war maladjustments and nationalistic 
policies, the result is incontrovertible. 
Unemployment is world-wide. Much of 
the blame is placed upon conditions 
and barriers that have caused a ter- 
rific shrinkage in international trade. 

The findings of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of Experts pictures this shrink- 
age. 

“The international flow of goods... 
has been reduced to incredibly low 
levels. The total value of world trade 
in the third quarter of 1932 was only 
about one-third of that in the cor- 
responding period of 1929. The fall 
during the three-year period was con- 
tinuous. Moreover, the quantum (vol- 
ume or quantity) of goods in foreign 
trade appears to have fallen by at least 
25%; by far the largest fall on record.” 

While some signs of internal im- 
provement have been apparent since 
these findings, particularly in this 
country and Great Britain, other dis- 
turbances, such as our,departure from 
gold, have added to the difficulties. 

“The ‘great international conference 
that lies before us must succeed,” 
President Roosevelt said recently. “The 
future of the world demands it.” 

“Necessity drives us all,” Chancellor 


of the British Exchequer Neville Cham- 
berlain said solemnly to the House of 
Commons last week. “All of us realize 
that even now, after the tremendous 
shrinkage of international trade, which 
has not yet ceased, unless we can put 
aside something of our prejudices, un- 
less each one of us is prepared to give 
something in order to secure agreement 
—if, in short, this conference fails to 
achieve its purpose amid the expecta- 
tions and hopes of all the world, then 
indeed it would be well that the con- 
ference never was called and we might 
despair of emerging in our own time 
from depression, hardships and suffer- 
ing, from which we hope the conference 
may deliver us.” 


REMEDIES: What are the possible 
curatives for the world-wide disease of 
acute economic illness? 

Governments and experts agree upon 














ACME 


Geological Museum in London Where 
1500 World Statesmen Go On Exhibit 


three primary objectives, and it is 
freely admitted that these and other 
difficulties are closely interrelated. 

1. Raising the price level of com- 
modities throughout the world. 

Economists point out that, as most 
countries sell an important portion of 
their production, whether crops or man- 
ufactured articles, to other countries, 
the price for many products is fixed in 
international markets. This country, 
for instance, normally exports about 
25% of its wheat. If the international 
market is cut off, the surplus supply 
backs up here and forces the price 
down, under the law of supply and de- 
mand. In turn, the farmer’s purchas- 
ing power is cut. He may have to turn 
away labor, he may be unable to meet 
his mortgage, he may even take a loss 
on his crop. 

This is a narrow example of the vi- 
cious spiral of deflation, once exports 
stop, for most countries are geared to 
do an international business. 

Yet the League of Nations has just 


reported that the value of the world’s 
trade dropped 65% in the first quarter 
of 1933, as compared with a similar 
period in 1929. The report included 49 
countries, doing 90% of the total world 
trade. 

2. Restoration of a stable interna- 
tional monetary standard, based on 
currency agreements. 

Newspapers have headlined the fluc. 
tuating currencies of countries that 
have departed from the gold standard. 
Within two years, the English pound 
sterling has cost as little as $3.15 and 
as much as $4.86. Now it sells for 
about $4.00. 

Few merchants will undertake the 
extra risks involved in foreign con- 
tracts when currencies are jumping 
around. An American might find that 
he had to pay more dollars for Paris 
dresses on their arrival than when he 
placed the order, for he must buy 
francs with dollars to complete the 
deal. Yet, with a common interna- 
tional monetary standard lacking, the 
currencies of few nations retain any 
semblance of their former stability. 

3. Reduction or abolition of barriers 
to international trade, such as tariffs 
and quota agreements. 

While viewpoints on these recognized 
trade barriers are as numerous as the 
legs on a centipede, there is general 
agreement that excessive use of nation- 
alistic policies may eventually act as a 
boomerang. That tariffs and trade 
agreements in many forms have 
reached this point is also conceded. 

“The world now stands hesitant be- 
tween alternative systems,” Sir Arthur 
Salter, famous British economist, wrote 
this week in a copyrighted article for 
the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, “one designed to develop world 
trade, and the other to develop national 
or regional self-sufficiency. Hitherto, 
the economic nationalism which has 
been sapping the foundations of world 
trade has for the most part been ac- 
cidental rather than intentional. 

Of minor importance to these three 
main objectives come such problems as 
the renewal of the flow of capital from 
prosperous to weaker nations, the lift- 
ing of exchange restrictions, and the 
regulation of the production and dis- 
tribution of such staples as wheat, 
timber, and coal. But many believe 
that these difficulties would disappear 
if real progress were made in reaching 
the three prime goals. 


WAR DEBTS: Underlying the whole 
conference is the sum of some te2 
billion dollars owed to the United 
States by European nations. Although 
this topic of war debts is excluded 
from the official program, many nations 
have intimated that some adjustment 
must be reached if the conference hopes 
to succeed. 

As nations may reliquish economic 
warfare to obtain political security, 
the question of world disarmament will 
have a bearing on the concl 
reached. 
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REVOLT: Opposition to New Deal Flares, Falters 
As Democrats Restore License Clause to Industry Bill 


The rise in prices he fostered almost 
became President Roosevelt’s worst en- 
emy last week. With a general feeling 
that prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner, Congress heralded the return to 
normalcy by lamenting the woes of the 
veterans and tearing his complex re- 
covery bill to pieces. 

But as the session entered what was 
scheduled to be its last week, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave a pull on the reins and 
brought the revolters up short. 


Debts 


With war debt payments due June 
15 and his policy with regard to them 
yet undisclosed, the President bent 
every effort to get rambunctious Con- 
gressmen out of town before they tipped 
over the apple cart of international 
negotiation. His woes were increased 
by an investigation of his lifelong confi- 
dant and secretary, Louis Howe (see 
page 6). 

The trouble began in the Senate, 
when Senators on both sides of the 
aisle began protesting against the “un- 
speakable cruelties” of the new veter- 
ans’ regulations. Senator McAdoo, who 
swung the Democratic convention to 
Mr. Roosevelt last June, was in the 
forefront of the attack. 


Increased 


There were expressions of grief over 
the injuries done to men maimed in 
battle. But one of the first proposals 
adopted was that of Senator Black 
(Dem., Ala.) to double the $1,000,000 
veterans’ hospitalization fund with the 
provision that not less than half the 
money be spent on those whose disa- 
bilities had no connection with the war 
or with active service in the field. 

The Black proposal was adopted as 
an amendment to the Independent Of- 
fices Bill, from which Budget Director 
Douglas had cut $383,000,000 in veter- 
ans’ costs. Protests that the economies 
were too drastic had already won an 
administration promise that injustices 
would be looked into before the new 
regulations took effect July 1. 


Wounded 


But the Senators had just begun to 
to amend. Senator Hatfield, West Vir- 
ginia surgeon, turned up with a set of 
X-ray photographs to prove that an 
ex-soldier for whom he pleaded was 
really wounded. 

Senator Tom Connally of Texas, Bry- 
anesque and flowing-tied, offered an 
amendment limiting to 25% the cut in 
compensation to World War veterans 
with service-connected injuries, or the 
Pensions of veterans of all previous 
wars. Senator Trammell of Florida 
went him one better by proposing that 


the reduction be limited to 15%. The 
vote on the Connally amendment was 
tied at 42 to 42. 

Because he feared that the Tram- 
mell amendment would be adopted in 
its place, Vice President Garner broke 
the tie with an “aye.” If this and other 
amendments became law, $170,000,000 
would be added to the government’s 


‘bills. 


House 


In the House, Speaker Rainey faced 
the struggle by announcing at the out- 
set that, “The House is just as much 
in revolt as the Senate over veterans’ 
legislation.” 

The President is known to be solicit- 
ous of men actually injured on the field 
of battle. It was not expected when 
the new regulations were drawn that 
this class would lose even so much as 
25%. He is preparing to have “injus- 


tices” looked into. The issue, therefore, | 


hung fire until the President sent for 
Democratic House leaders and told them 
they must either find taxes to meet the 
$170,000,000 additions or strike them 
out of the bill. 

Meanwhile, the hot-tempered Sena- 
tor William G. McAdoo struck another 
blow at the administration. The Roose- 
velt-inspired investigation of J. P. Mor- 
gan caused Senator McAdoo consider- 
able embarrassment two weeks ago 
when his name was found on a Mor- 
gan “preferred list.” 

The Senate Finance Committee met 





RECORD OF CONGRESS 


Thirteenth Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed Wagner Bill for national em- 
ployment service. 

Authorized investigation of $1.40 toi- 
let kits for Conservation Corps. 

Adopted Connally amendment to In- 
dependent Offices Bill adding $170,- 
000,000 to veterans’ payments, 43- 
42. 

Passed Independent Offices Bill, with 
other amendments. 

Passed resolution 
clauses, 48-20. 

Money bills passed: $700,000,000 (ap- 
proximately) appropriated in Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill. 

Time in debate: 36 hours, 5 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Passed resolution 
clauses, 283-57. 
Passed administration bill consolidat- 
ing agricultural credit agencies un- 
der Farm Credit Administration. 
Passed Wagner Bill creating Federal 

unemployment service. 

Authorized investigation of state quota 
provisions in Civil Service Law. 
Repealed old territorial statute pro- 
hibiting sale of beer in Oklahoma, 

Money bills passed: None. 

Time in debate: 23 hours, 15 minutes, 

(Note: Where vote is not given, roll 
call was not made.) 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending June 1) 
Receipts: $25,638,696.27. 
Expenditures: $28,431,678.56. 
Balance in Treasury: $362,770,209.53. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,690,604,966.53. 
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KEYSTONE 


Speaker Rainey Faced a Revolt 


to consider the “partnership” bill 
which, in effect, would give the Presi- 
dent power to erect a planned economic 
order. Part of it proposes a $3,300,- 
000,000 public works program. 


Close 


Bennett Champ Clark, Democratic 
“freshman” Senator from Missouri who 
has defied White House authority reg- 
ularly since his arrival in Washington, 
started the fireworks by proposing to 
strip the bill of everything but the pub- 
lic works provision. This proposal 
failed by only two votes, 10 to 8. 

Senator McAdoo followed with a mo- 
tion to strike out the provision by 
which the President could refuse op- 
erating licenses to industries which vio- 
lated his planning regulations. It was 
carried 12-7. Without this provision 
the bill is unenforceable. 

The committee threw aside the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for control of 
the oil industry. Then it added an 
amendment giving the President un- 
wanted power to declare an embargo 
on imports whose sale might interfere 
with the planned economy the com- 
mittee itself was trying to destroy. 

Besides McAdoo and Clark, other 
Democrats who deserted their leader 
in the White House were Bailey, Byrd, 
Connally, Gore, and King. But last 
Monday, when the committee met 
again, the licensing provision was re- 
stored, with only one Democrat voting 
**no.”” 

Optimism is ringing in the Capitol. 
Industrial lobbyists who gave lamblike 
acceptance to the “Brain Trust’s” radi- 
cal proposals a month ago, have begun 
to announce that recovery has come 
about “through natural causes” and 
that the sooner radicalism is defeated 
the better. And many legislators, hav- 
ing rushed to the Left furiously since 
Mar. 4, seemed ready to rush back to 
the Right again. 
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CAMP KITS: Bought at High 
Cost Without Competitive Bids 


On the stage where earth-shaking 
drama has been performed without in- 
termission since Mar. 4, the United 
States Senate turned aside from the 
New Deal to investigate toilet kits 
last week. 

Senator Robert Carey, Wyoming Re- 
publican, began the investigation with 
a resolution to determine why 200,000 
toilet kits had been purchased for the 
Civilian Construction Camps at $1.40 
each, when they could have been bought 
for 85 cents. The Senate Committee 
called Maj. Gen. John L. DeWitt, Army 
Quartermaster General. The Quarter- 
master General is a bespectacled man 
with no time for fooling, who designed 














INTERNATIONAL 


Col. Howe Testifying on Kits 


the Army pack which provoked con- 
siderable doughboy profanity during 
the late War. Major General DeWitt 
asserted that the kits could be dupli- 
cated for 85 cents. He said he had 
made this clear to Robert Fechner, 
director of the Conservation Corps, 
but Mr. Fechner told him his purchases 
were made by order of the President. 
The committee summoned Mr. Fechner, 
and found that he had awarded the kit 
contracts to Be Vier and Co., Inc., of 
New York, without asking other com- 
panies to bid. 

Mr. Fechner thereupon disclosed that 
he had bought the kits at the sugges- 
tion of Col. Louis Howe, secretary and 
life-long friend of the President. The 
reforestation director defended his 
choice of forest workers’ toilet articles 
by saying that they were of better 
grade than those used in the Army. 

A letter to Mr. Fechner from Colonel 
Howe was introduced: “It has come to 
my attention,” wrote the Colonel, “that 
toilet articles for the men of the Con- 
servation Corps... can be purchased 
in the form of a kit containing more 
items and of a much higher quality 
than they would cost if purchased sin- 
gly, or ... through the War Depart- 


ment. If you feel that you are in need 
of specific authority for taking this 
matter into your own hands, this letter 
will serve the purpose.” It was counter- 
signed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Colonel Howe appeared before the 
committee to declare that Be Vier had 
visited him with a three-hours super- 
sales talk on May 15. To “get rid of 
him” the Colonel turned him over to 
Budget Director Douglas, who turned 
him over to Budget Bureau Investi- 
gator F. W. Lowery, who turned him 
over to Mr. Fechner, who made the 
purchase. 

Mr. Be Vier had been armed with a 
letter of introduction from Basil 
O’Connor, the President’s law partner. 
Deliveries of 110,300 kits have been 
made, but others have been held up 
pending investigation. 


PATRONAGE: Two Named to 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


Last week President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the following appointments: 

@ Members of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority: Harcourt Alexander Mor- 
gan, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Morgan is 65. He is known 
as an entomologist and has studied bi- 
ology and agriculture at various ex- 
perimental. stations throughout the 
country. He is the second college pres- 
ident named Morgan to be appointed to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
chairman being Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College. 

David E. Lilienthal of Wisconsin, who 
has become well-known throughout the 
country for his advocacy of more ade- 
quate regulation of public utilities. He 
has not been identified with those who 
favor putting the government in the 
power business, but supports the view 
that State regulation of private com- 
panies should be more vigorous. Even 
those who oppose him have high regard 
for his abilities. 


@ Members of the Federal Reserve 
Board: M. S. Szymczak, City Comp- 
troller of Chicago, who was the right 
hand man of the late Anton Cermak, 
Chicago Mayor killed by a bullet aimed 
at Mr. Roosevelt in Miami last Winter. 
Mr. Szymeczak has taught ethics, phi- 
losophy, and finance at De Paul Univer- 
sity. 

J. J. Thomas of Nebraska, who be- 
comes the farmer member of the Board. 
He has practiced law in Nebraska for 
many years and was chairman of the 
State Democratic Central Committee. 


® Assistant to the Attorney General: 
William Stanley, of Laurel, Md., a grad- 
uate of St. John’s College and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and a lawyer since 
1917. Mr. Stanley, who is 42, is a close 
friend of Millard Tydings, Maryland’s 
aggressive bachelor Senator. 


® Assistant Attorney General: Frank 





J. Wideman, Florida lawyer, an “orig. 
inal Roosevelt man” and contributor to 
the Democratic national campaign 
fund. 


@ Member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: Carroll Miller, a consult- 
ing engineer of Pennsylvania and hus- 
band of Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, 
Democratic National committeewoman 
whose brother, Joseph Guffey, led the 
Roosevelt movement in Pennsylvania, 


® MINISTERTO CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Francis P. White, present Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin- 
American affairs. Mr. White was born 
in Baltimore on Mar. 4, 1892. He 
graduated from Yale, studied abroad 
and entered the diplomatic service at 
the bottom of the ladder in 1915. He 
has been an Assistant Secretary of 
State since 1927. He is an old friend 
of President Roosevelt and an accom- 
plished diplomat whose popularity is 
endangered only by his habit of greet- 
ing visitors with the windows of his 
office wide open, no matter how cold 
the weather. 


REPEAL: Illinois Ninth State 
To Vote Against Dry Law 


About 50% of the registered voters 
in Illinois went to the polls on Monday 
and elected delegates pledged to vote 
for repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment at the State convention on July 
10. This makes Illinois the ninth State 
in the repeal column, with no State 
yet on the dry side. 

In Chicago the vote was 9 to 1 for 
repeal. Down-State it was running 5 
to 1 wet, with only 2 out of the 102 
counties in the State expected to be 
dry. 

The States which have previously 
voted for repeal are Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Wyo- 
ming, New York, Delaware and Ne- 
vada. 

Indiana, the tenth State, voted Tues- 
day. 


WHITE HOUSE: Roosevelt 
Tells Cadets Not To Be Snobs 


The President went to Annapolis last 
week with Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land (see cover) and Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson and addressed the grad- 
uates of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. He warned them not to be snobs. 

“I ask you to avoid an exclusive re- 
lationship to your own clan,” he said. 
“Remember to cultivate the friendship 
of people not alone in your own class or 
profession but the average run of 
folks.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt put aside his 
prepared address and made two revela- 
tions. He recalled that, when an ASs- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, he had 
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attended a Naval Academy commence- 
ment and fallen “sound asleep during 
the principal address.” But, he added, 
“T love the United States Navy more 
than any other branch of the govern- 
ment.” 


@ Mrs. Roosevelt’s efforts to provide 
for needy women as the President is 
providing for men bore fruit last week 
when she and Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins announced plans to 
open a women’s camp at Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y. Three hundred unmarried, 


young man said to Henry Adams he 
felt something was wrong with the gov- 
ernment, but nothing could be done be- 
cause nobody seemed to care,” said the 
First Lady. 

“And Adams answered, ‘Young man, 
don’t get excited. I’ve watched people 
come into the White House and I’ve 
watched them go from the White 
House. Really what they do there 
doesn’t matter a great deal.’” 

At Dallas, she refused to pose for 
pictures with “Ma” Ferguson, Texas’s 
woman Governor whose husband “Jim” 





needy women between 18 and 30 will 
be cared for at the camp at Federal ex- 
pense. They will receive no pay and 
will come and go as they please, but 
there will be “vocational work and oc- 
cupational training, including dress- 
making, embroidering, weaving, and 
other handicraft.” 


® “Now,” said Mrs. Pattie Willis South 
as photographers flocked round her on 
the White House steps, “my aim is to 
get to heaven.” 

Mrs. South is the 81-year-old woman 
from Nicholasville, Ky., who wrote the 
First Lady that she wanted to eat just 
one meal in the White House before she 
died. Mrs. Roosevelt wrote back and 
offered to provide the meal which Mrs. 
South enjoyed last week. “They say 
I'm the only woman in Kentucky who 
would have written that letter to Mrs. 
Roosevelt,” chattered the old lady ex- 
citedly. 


® Mrs. Roosevelt flew west last week 
for a 36-hour visit with her son, Elliott, 
at Los Angeles. At stops along the 
way crowds met her and she responded 
to greetings with short speeches. Be- 
fore she left the capital, she told a grad- 
uating class in Washington about the 
late Henry Adams, famous American 
historian 


‘I was with him one day when a 


HARRIS-EWING 


New White House Swimming Pool Ready for President Roosevelt 


was impeached from the same office. 
“This is a personal trip, not political,” 
said the First Lady. “That’s the line I 
drew before I left Washington.” 

But a sceptical reporter won from 
her an admission that she might make 
“a talk or two” in Arizona, if asked to 
do so by her old friend, Mrs. John C. 
Greenway, Democratic National Com- 
mittee-woman. 

“Ma” and “Jim,” who had come all 
the way from Austin to greet her, 
climbed into their car and drove off, 
denying that there had been an “in- 
cident.” 


®The White House swimming pool, 
built in the west wing with funds 
raised by newspapers, was finished last 
week and presented to the President, 
who has had very little exercise in the 
three nerve-wracking months since 
Mar. 4. In a speech of acceptance, he 
revealed that he had built a pool of his 
own once, “but my pool fell in.” 


VIOLENCE: Wave of Crime 
Sweeps Land of Jesse James 


The Jesse James country became wild 
again last week when jail breaks, kid- 
napings, murders, and bank robberies 
threw four States into a turmoil. 








@ KANSAS: Seething with restless- 
ness for weeks, inmates of the Kansas 
State Penitentiary at Lansing sat 
down last week to enjoy a Memorial 
Day ball game. With them were 
guards and Warden Kirk Prather, 
thankful that his troubled term of 
guardianship was to end in two days. 

During a tense moment of the gamé 
the warden felt a noose slip about his 
neck and a pistol at his back. Eleven 
convicts herded him and the guards 
away from the ball field into the pris- 
on yard. 

Screaming sirens announced a jail 
break. Tower guards ineffectually at- 
tempted to halt the prisoners, but the 
warden, with a pistol at his head, or- 
dered the guards to surrender. With 
rope ladders made from prison work 
shop materials, the convicts scaled the 
walls, forcing the warden and two 
guards to accompany them. 

Outside, the convicts seized a care- 
taker’s roadster. The warden and some 
convicts wedged into it, other convicts 
and the guards hanging to the running 
board, they started their mad chase 
south from Lansing. Crowded closely 
in the small car, some of them com- 
mandeered an automobile in which were 
@ paralyzed woman and two school 
girls. 

Safe 


Dodging on and off highways, intim- 
idating policemen and troopers who 
attempted to stop them, the two cars 
sped south and separated. Hours later 
the warden telephoned that he and the 
two guards had been released near 
Welch, Okla. The next day the women 
telephoned that they were safe at 
Pleasanton, Kan. 

Day after day, towns in the terri- 
tory where Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma run together reported 
visits by men later identified as some 
of the missing convicts. A policeman 
was killed in Kansas. A bank in Ok- 
lahoma was robbed of $2,500, the rob- 
bers shooting their way out of town. 
In Arkansas convicts stole a car and es- 
caped after a running gunfight with the 
chief of police. In Missouri and Ar- 
kansas men and girls were captured 
and forced to drive their captors about 
the States. On Saturday the first con- 
vict was captured. Surprised while 
lunching at an Oklahoma farmhouse, 
he surrendered without resistance. 


® OKLAHOMA: Two prisoners es- 
caped from the Oklahoma penitentiary 
at McAlester a day after the Lansing 
jailbreak. Bloodhounds sniffed at their 
heels, and the men were caught twenty 
miles away, a day later. 


@® KIDNAPING: Six days after Miss 
Mary McElroy (see cover), daughter of 
the city manager of Kansas City, Mo., 
had been kidnaped and ransomed for 
$30,000, her kidnapers were arrested. 
Tipped off, the police sought Walter H. 
McGee, an Oregon ex-convict. They 
found him when an Amarilla (Tex.) 
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automobile company telegraphed Kan- 
sas City for information about a W. H. 
McGee who wanted to trade in an old 
car. 

Brought back to Missouri, McGee 
wept as he confessed that he had kid- 
naped Miss McElroy, and named three 
men already arrested as accomplices in 
the plot. He absolved four men and 
women found with him, but they, Mc- 
Gee, and his three accomplices were 
speedily indicted by a Federal grand 
jury. 

They were then released to Missouri 
for indictment and trial. The Missouri 
law permits a death penalty for kid- 
naping. 


OUT OF HIDING: Sherwood, 
Long Missing Witness, Found 


Two reporters and a city editor last 
week found the man whom Samuel 
Seabury would have given an eye to 
put his finger on a year ago, when 
James J. Walker was under fire for 
the way he filled the job of Mayor of 
New York. 

He is Russell T. Sherwood, an ac- 
countant with whom Walker shared a 
safe deposit box which was as bare as 
Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard when 
the Seabury investigators looked into 
it. And when they looked for Mr. 
Sherwood, he was honeymooning in 
Mexico. The _ investigation caused 
Walker’s retreat from City Hall. 
Sherwood was cited for contempt of 
court, for failing to answer a subpoena 
served on him in Mexico City. 


Fine 


A $50,000 fine was slapped on him; 
his home was attached, but he never 
came close enough to Mr. Seabury to 
answer any questions. There has been 
a standing order in New York city 
rooms to keep an eye out for Russell 
Sherwood ever since. 

Last week Allen Norton, one of the 
politest and least sleuth-like of all The 
New York American’s reportorial staff, 
found that the Sherwood furniture had 
been moved from its old home in 
Brooklyn to East Orange, N. J. The 
order to move had come from a cer- 
tain A. L. Fuller. 


Interview 


Aided by his co-reporter, Charles M. 
Bayer, and their hard-working city 
editor, “Jim” Barrett, he learned that 
Fuller was a relative of Mrs. Sher- 
wood, that she and her husband were 
living in East Orange, and that Sher- 
wood had been secretly dickering with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue about 
his income tax for two months. A meet- 
ing was arranged and, amidst the 
aromatic surroundings of a Hoboken 
beer-stube, Sherwood submitted trem- 
ulously to an interview. 

“You can’t imagine what a relief it 
is for me to be called by my own 
name,” said the man who has been 





hunted for 21 months. His hair had 
turned white, he had a “prison pallor,” 
and he was broke. Because her hus- 
band was a fugitive, his wife could not 
attend the recent funeral of her mother. 

He swore he was still loyal to 
Walker, denied that he had any knowl- 
edge of Walker misdeeds, and de- 
clared that the ex-Mayor had never 
asked him to flee the country. He 
fled, said Sherwood, because he did 
not wish to be questioned about “Jim’s” 
private affairs. But the unfeeling 
queries of a horde of interviewers, who 
followed in the wake of his first dis- 
coverers, cast suspicion on his con- 
tinued friendship for the man in whose 
service he had suffered so much. 

He admitted that he had seen the 
ex-Mayor last Fall, before Walker 
went to Europe. “Do you feel he de- 
serted you?” asked a reporter. 

“Tll have to leave that to your own 
inference,” answered Sherwood. 


Tax 


Somebody owes $49,000 income tax 
on-the $900,000 fund which Sherwood 
administered before he fled. Mr. Sea- 
bury, in his investigation, sought to 
trace these funds to Walker. Last 
Monday Sherwood crossed the Hudson 
to explain to a Federal Grand Jury 
in Manhattan just whom they can ask 
to pay that $49,000 tax. And in Cannes, 
France, where he has been resting since 
he married the musical comedy actress 
Betty Compton after his divorce, “Jim- 
my” refused to comment. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: . Strike 


Ends, Troops Remain in City 


@® SETTLEMENT: Two weeks ago la- 
borers working on North Dakota’s new 
Capitol in Bismarck walked out, de- 
manding wages of 50 cents an hour. 
Last week the strike ended when the 
State compromised on a 40-cent an 
hour wage. Gov. William A. Langer, 
however, refused to revoke his decree 
of martial law for the city, because 
some picketing continued and because 
he and other State officials were re- 
ceiving threatening letters. 


@SHIPWRECK: Investigation was 
launched last week into the wrecking 
of the excursion steamer George M. 
Cox on the Rock of Ages in Lake Su- 
perior, when the vessel crashed into the 
reef of Isle Royale, Mich., in a heavy 
fog. The passengers, who were at din- 
ner, felt a series of jolts and saw a 
large buffet slide across the floor, bowl- 
ing over tables. They rushed to the 
starboard side, as the ship listed sharp- 
ly to port. According to a nurse on 
board, there was no panic. All of the 
122 passengers and crew were taken 
off in life-boats to a lighthouse, where 
they spent a cold night. 

The steamer nosed over about one- 
third under water and was expected to 
break up and sink before it could be re- 





moved from the reef. (See cover). i 
was 30 years old and formerly known 


as the Puritan. ix 


@© VETO: Having signed some time ago 
bills legalizing Sunday baseball and 
football, in towns which want the 
sports, Governor Pinchot last week 
gave consideration to two other meag- 
ures which would lighten Pennsylva- 
nia’s blue laws. He signed one, permit- 
ting Sunday concerts. The other, which 
would have permitted Pennsylvanians 
to fish in the Delaware on Sunday, he 
vetoed on the ground that it “would be 
contrary to the traditions of this State.” 


@® DEPRESSION CURE: Last week 
John F. Fleming, a garage owner who 
has traveled in the Orient, applied to 
the Selectmen of Brookline, Mass., for 
permission to open a jinrikisha station. 
Estimating that the city could use 
about 25, Mr. Fleming said that ’riki- 
shas would eliminate parking problems, 
because the small two-wheeled vehicles 
“could be brought right to the door of 
a residence or shop, or inside if de- 
sired.” The unemployed can take the 
place of the coolies between the shafts. 
Mr. Fleming would hire either men or 
women as runners. 


@IDEAL: Reports on the results of 
school votes for this and that varied 
last week when pupils of the Katherine 
Gibbs schools cast their ballots. Girls 
at the schools in New York, Boston, and 
Providence were asked to vote for 
their ideal employer. Noel Coward won 
overwhelmingly, with Owen D. Young 
in second place. Other leading choices 
were Edward A. Filene, Clarence Dar- 
row, William Lyon Phelps, Alfred E. 
Smith, Norman Davis, John D. Rock- 
efeller, and Henry Ford. Colonel Lind- 
bergh was among those who got only 4 
scattering vote. 


@® PIGEONS: Some weeks ago Mrs. 
George Lay, of Long Beach, L. I., was 
informed that keeping pigeons violated 
a city ordinance. She gave her flock 
to a friend in Brooklyn. Proving them- 
selves good homing pigeons, the flock 
returned to Long Beach. So Mrs. Lay 
decided to send them farther away. 
She took them down to Camden, N. 
J., and again they came back. Twice 
again she took them to Camden. Twice 
again they returned. Brought into 
court, Mrs. Lay threw herself on its 
mercy. The judge reserved decision, 
while thinking out ways to teach @ 
homing pigeon when not to home, 


@ NEW HATS: The pancake hat which 
the American Bluejacket has tipped 
over one eye since before the days 
when battleships were painted white, 
has disappeared into the past. Last 
week the Navy Department decided 
that the Bluejacket’s hat should have 
more “rake and flare,” so the wire hoop 
that held the pancake in shape was re 
moved. Now it is hard to tell a Yankee 
from any North Sea sailorman. 
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INTERNATIONAL : — RNATIONA 
New Jersey’s Elected Delegates Ratify Repeal of the Midshipmen at U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis Stand : 
18th Amendment in Convention at Trenton, 202 to 2 “At Ease” During Ceremonies for Best Drill Company 


“a 
tor o 
the Budget, Discuss Problems of the Roosevelt Administration Beneath an Elm on the White House Lawn 


ry 


INTERNATIONAL uy “ _ WIDE WORLD 
W. A. Julian, New U. S. Treasurer, Canadian Home of President Roosevelt’s Boyhood Summers, on the Island of 
hose Signature Decorates Currency Campobello, N. B., Where He Plans to Spend Part of This Year’s Vacation 
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DISARMAMENT: 


Conference Adjourns as 


Davis Clarifies America’s Stand on War Commitments 


Having made Europeans understand 
that America cannot underwrite dis- 
armament by agreeing in advance to 
join a war—even an economic one— 
against. an aggressor nation, Norman 
H. Davis ended the first chapter of 
American collaboration at Geneva last 
week. 

“Some method must be found,” said 
Mr. Davis, speaking on the problem of 
security to the delegates before the Con- 
ference adjourned, “which clearly ex- 
cludes the United States from any im- 
plied obligation of this character.” 


Otherwise 


Otherwise the President’s May 16 
offer stands. We are still willing, the 
ambassador-at-large made clear, to de- 
part from our historic isolation. We 
will, on occasion, consult with other 
powers when war threatens. But there 
our commitments end. 

Once the American position was clear 
and French disappointment registered, 
disarmament delegates turned again to 
negotiate their own differences. An at- 
tempt was made to keep the public out 











of the Geneva meetings. The reason lay 
in a pressing need for private confer- 
ences between the powers lest an open 
vote should reveal deadlocks. Confer- 
ence procedure requires a vote when 
the draft treaty is read for the second 
time and, as June opened, the first read- 
ing neared its end. 

A way out was found by breaking 
the conference up into commissions, 
which meet secretly. Norman H. Davis 


arranged a private conference of his | However the noble Marquess of London- 


own with the British and French For- 
eign Ministers in Paris. As the week 
closed, despite President Arthur Hen- 
derson’s efforts, the Conference sus- 
pended a burdened existence by an ad- 
journment to meet again on June 29 
“or as soon as possible thereafter.” 


Illustration 


Before the end, a telling illustration 
of the difference between the Hoover 
and the Roosevelt attitudes to peace 
insurance arose by accident. It touched 
a no-force treaty which, last December, 
Ramsay MacDonald proposed should be 
knit into the disarmament treaty but 
applied only to Europe. President 
Hoover’s appointees supported the Brit- 
ish limitation. Last week the Turkish, 
Persian, and Afghan delegates, all from 
countries that abut British dependen- 
cies, besought Mr. Davis to clarify the 
American position. Very politely Mr. 
Davis reversed the Hoover policy. He 
said that a no-force pact, “if expanded 
to have universal scope, would not be 
incompatible with the intentions of 
President Roosevelt.” 








FROM THE LONDON MORNING POST 


“Now Jane, If This Big Bozo Tries To Bump You Off, He Gets No Help From Me” 


At one point in the proceedings Presi- 
dent Henderson’s steely determination 
to keep the Conference alive by maneu- 
vering against even a short adjourn- 
ment was frustrated by one of his own 
countrymen. The President ruled that 
only a single member of each delegation 
should be eligible to one session. His 
plan was to pledge the assembly to 
secrecy and thus remove the excuse for 
an adjournment for private discussions. 


derry, British Air Minister, who is not 
used to being stopped, brushed through 
the entrance with two doormen hang. 
ing to his arms. 

Allen W. Dulles of the American dele. 
gation promptly imitated the peer’s 
success in “crashing the gate.” Then 
Soviet Commissar Maxim Litvinov wan- 
dered outside, found Valerian Dovgaley- 
sky, and the two forced their way past 
a guard at the door. 

The “bureau of secrecy” was broken. 
An adjournment with its opportunity 
for “deals,’”’ was launched. 


IRELAND: Government Will 


Make Own Arms, Munitions 


Ireland is to establish a national mu- 
nitions plant. The enterprise will be 
outside the control of private owners 
seeking profit and of non-governmental 
factions within Ireland. Irish army au- 
thorities negotiated last week with for- 
eign experts for machinery and skilled 
labor to break in Irish munitions work- 
ers. 

Chief among the promoters of the 
undertaking is the Irish League of Na- 
tions Society. This body believes that, 
while a battle is being fought at the 
Disarmament Conference against the 
private manufacture of arms, the rati- 
fication of Irish plans for nationalized 
manufacture would aid the Geneva 
movement. . See 

Once Irish arms manufacture is na- 
tionalized, President de Valera’s gov- 
ernment would support international 
inspection and control. Control would 
lessen fears of Great Britain, now the 
sole source of such armaments as Ire- 
land buys. 


RUSSIA: Usual Delays Mark 


Second Five-Year Plans 


Soviet Russia, is a country of mag- 
nificent projects, with delays just 45 
magnificent. False starts, reversals of 
speed, and fresh, reckless outbursts of 
energy are features of the second Five 
Year Plan, as they were of the first. 

Last week the opening of the biggest 
tractor plant in. the world was 42 
nounced from Moscow. Yet, about 3 
year before, May 18, 1932, Moscow 
correspondents cabled that tractor pro 
duction had broken down at the same 
plant. The plant was ready, as a mat 
ter of fact, eighteen months ago. I 
experienced mujik labor—bane of the 
handsome factories that have arisel, 
outfitted with American machinery, 
during the two Five Year Plans—w4, 
until this Spring, unable to produce aly 
tractors at all. 

This time the opening revealed twelve 
operating tractors built during ~ the 
month of May. Affectionately they at 
called “Stalinettes.” They are 
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horsepower caterpillar-type machines. 
Production until the end of 1933 is 
modestly set at 2,000, although the plant 
is designed to build 40,000 machines 
yearly. 

John Calder, the Detroit engineer who 
supervised the construction of the 50- 
acre Cheliabinsk plant and its hous- 
ing facilities for workers, is now in the 
United States. Moscow correspondents 
describe a complete city that he has left 
in Siberia, built since 1929 over a re- 
mote village called Cheliaba, which 
means “hole” in the local dialect. 


Colossal 


Far more interesting to outsiders— 
though not to Soviet citizens, to whom 
a Russian-built machine that really 
works is incomparable—is the Lenin 
colossus projected last week in Mos- 
cow. A monster likeness of the dead 
leader from 165 to 240 feet high will 
crown a soaring stone building called 
the Palace of the Soviets, on which con- 
struction is set to begin May 1, 1934. 

Its architect, B. M. Iofan, says it 


drawing won the first competition in 
the designs for the Palace of Soviets 
three years ago, in which 300 architects 
competed. He claims that the Soviets 
are still liable to him for architects’ 
commissions. 


BRITAIN: George V Suffers 


Rheumatism on Birthday 


His Most Excellent Majesty George 
the Fifth, By the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India, celebrated his sixty-eighth 
birthday last Saturday. 

Queen Mary had celebrated her sixty- 
sixth birthday eight days earlier. 

In good health otherwise, the King 
was prevented by rheumatism from 
attending the trooping of the colors 
by the Horse Guards, a brilliant pag- 
eant held each year on his birthday. 

Ordinarily, accompanied by a flash- 














The Guards Rehearse “Trooping the Colors” for King George’s Birthday 


will “dwarf New York’s Radio City,” 
or Rockefeller Center as it is now 
named. Plans for the structure have 
been three times submitted and three 
times have given way to more ambi- 
tious ones. Joseph Stalin intercepted 
the last with the newest project for the 
Lenin colossus. The high central tow- 
er of the Palace will be of circular 
Shape tapering toward the top in suc- 
cessive steps. Columns are closely 
Spaced around the entire structure. 


Babel 


Soviet offices will -fill the buildings, 
With an assembly hall large enough for 
upwards of 20,000 people. Designs for 
the extraordinary edifice look not un- 
like old prints of the Tower of Babel. 
The architect says that it will comple- 
ment the bizarre ancient structures 
that crowd the nearby Kremlin, symbol- 
izing Russia’s Socialist period as the 

does her feudal age. 

Hector O. Hamilton, a New York ar- 
chitect, is pressing a $195,000 claim 
against the Amtorg Trading Company, 
the Russian Government’s commercial 
‘ranch in New York. Mr. Hamilton's 


ing retinue, he would have ridden from 
Buckingham Palace down the Mall 
through the arches of the Horse Guards 
building into Horse Guards’ Parade. 
There he would have taken the salute 
at an elaborate ceremony which trans- 
fers the color from the left to the 
right of the line. 


Deputy 


The Prince of Wales, wearing the 
uniform of a Colonel of the Welsh 
Guards, acted as the King’s deputy. 
In 1932 the Duke of Gloucester was 
nearly thrown from a rearing horse 
when the massed bands began to blare 
“God Save the King.” 

Appearing on a balcony with the 
Queen, the King was thunderously 
cheered by a huge crowd. Cannon 
roared a 21-gun salute in Hyde Park 
and the Union Jack flew all over the 
city. President Roosevelt was among 
those who sent birthday greetings. 

Four peerages, a Privy Councillor- 
ship, two baronetcies, and fifty-one 
knighthoods featured the King’s birth- 
day honors list. Among the new 
knights are J. C. Squire, literary critic 


and editor of the London Mercury; 
Harry Preston, “unofficial king” of 
English boxing, now in his seventies, 
who usually accompanies the Prince 
of Wales to bouts; and Dr. W. S. Duke- 
Elder, ophthalmic (eye) surgeon. 

Others honored by the King include 
his son, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
was made a Knight of the Thistle; the 
Earl of Lytton, chairman of the League 
of Nations commission which investi- 
gated Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, 
made a Knight -f the Garter; Sir 
Edward Elgar, composer, made a 
Grand Commandér of the Victorian 
Order, and Lady Simon, wife of 
Foreign Minister Sir John Simon, made 
a Dame Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire. 


SPAIN: Church and State Views 
Differ on Catholics’ Status 


After waiting until the last possible 
moment, thereby showing his inde- 
pendence of Premier Azana’s Socialist- 
dominated government, President Za- 
mora last week signed the law of reli- 
gious congregations. 

-Carrying out anti-Roman Catholic 
provisions of the Spanish Constitution, 
this law prevents Spain’s 80,000 monks 
and nuns from acting as teachers. It 
also completes a measure which na- 
tionalized the property of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Roman Catholic reaction to the 
law was immediate. Church leaders 
forbade Catholic children to attend lay 
schools. Moreover, an unexpected en- 
cyclical of protest was issued by Pope 
Pius XI. 


Hatred 


The war against the church, it said, 
must “be attributed to the hatred which 
secret organizations that seek the de- 
struction of all religious and social or- 
der entertain against the Lord and His 


“We condemn the principle 
of suppression of the church which the 
State already has sanctioned in the new 
Constitution as the most grievous er- 
ror and the most lamentable result of 
the iaicism or of the apostasy of pres- 
ent day society which aims at’ Separat- 
ing itself from God and as a conse- 
quence from the church.” 

Pope Pius urged the Spanish people 
to use “all legitimate means to nullify 
the hateful legislation.” 

After the encyclical had been issued, 
it was announced at the Vatican State 
Department that, according to canon 
law and as a result of their anti-Ro- 
man Catholic acts, the Spanish Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, and the Deputies who 
voted for the law of religious congre- 
gations, as 278 did, had been automati- 
cally excommunicated. 

Madrid, however, refused to regard 
it as an automatic excommunication, 
considering it a threat which had not 
been applied and might not be. 
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GERMANY: Nazis To Subsidize 
Building Plans and Marriages 


@® FOUR-YEAR PLAN: The first fea- 
tures of Chancellor Hitler’s much-her- 
alded four-year plan were announced 
last week. The most important one 
commits’ the government to subsidize 
a building program. The most inter- 
esting one commits it to subsidize 
newlyweds. 

The plan will be financed chiefly by 
an expansion of government credit. 
Treasury notes will be issued to a 
total value of about $415,000,000. 


Construction 


Of this sum, two-thirds will be de- 
voted to the construction of roads and 
of public and private buildings. This, 
it is hoped, will provide jobs for 400,000 
of Germany’s unemployed, who at the 
end of March constituted about a third 
of all German workers. 

Secret gifts, which: will buy exemp- 
tion from prosecution for past tax 
frauds, will also be used to finance this 
part of the plan. Open gifts likewise 
will be soliciited in the name of patriot- 
ism. 
Machinery will be used as little as 
possible on these construction proj- 
ects. From the worker’s point of view 
the only catch is the wage. Besides 
his regular unemployment dole, he will 
receive one hot meal a day and scrip 
to the value of about $7 every four 
weeks. © ou 


Marriage 


-- The marriage-financing plan illus- 
trates the Nazis’ theory that woman’s 
place is in the home; that. kinder, 
kirche, kueche (children, church and 
kitchen) should encompass her inter- 
ests, and that jobs belong to men. Be- 
sides, the Nazis point out worriedly, 
German marriage figures have been 
sub-normal since the war and the Ger- 
man birth rate is the lowest in Europe. 

The subsidy will take the form of an 
interest-free loan of $275 in scrip for 
the purchase of household supplies. 
It will be available to any groom 
whose bride abandons her job after 
having been employed for six months 
or more and who, so long as her hus- 
band earns more than $35 a month, 
takes no other job until the loan has 
been repaid. It is to be repaid within 
eight and a half years. 


Tax 


The scheme is to be supported by a 
tax on unmarried men and women. 
The government expects to finance 
150,000 marriages during the first year. 

Another item of the four-year plan 
reduces interest rates on farm debts 
to 444% for the debtor and 544% for 
the creditor, with the’ government foot- 
ing the difference. A third, to encour- 
age the employment of girls as serv- 
ants, permits income tax exemptions to 
be claimed for them as if they were 
members of the family. 





@® PROPAGANDA: The Graf Zeppelin 
and Propaganda Minister Goebbels (see 
cover) both visited Rome last week, 
the former for the first time, the latter 
having been there before. 

Received both by Premier Mussolini 
and King Victor .Emmanuel, Herr 
Goebbels was flatteringly welcomed. 
A past master of the art of propa- 
ganda, he modestly intimated that he 
had come to study Italian methods of 
molding public opinion. 

Having come to take, he remained 
to give a lesson. The slight, club- 
footed German visitor climbed aboard 
the Graf Zeppelin and, while Romans 
stared pop-eyed at the huge airship, 
broadcast from the air a message 
expressing admiration for Italian 
fascism. 


® BISHOP: Two weeks ago, overrid- 
ing a Nazi group known as “German 
Christians,” representatives of Ger- 
many’s Protestant churches made the 
Rev. Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, 
noted social worker, the new Protestant 
Bishop for the Reich. As such, he 
would head the unified body into which 
the Protestant churches are being re- 
organized. 

Dr. von Bodelschwingh believes that 





At Innsbruck, Austria, a Recent Nazi Riot Was Quelled With Fire Hose 


the church should be an ally of the 
State but retain its independence. The 
“German Christians,” who would Hit- 
lerize the church entirely, creating a 
State church if possible, are loath to 
concede his victory. They have chal- 
lenged the legality of his election and 
threatened to carry their fight to the 
church members themselves through a 
referendum. 

Reports last week said that Nazis 
had been ordered to support the “Ger- 
man Christians” and that Hitler had 
placed the party’s entire propaganda 
machinery at their disposal. But Hit- 
ler’s recent promise not to interfere 
in church matters was also mentioned, 
as were efforts on both sides to reach 
a compromise. 
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AUSTRIA: Attacks on Nazis 
End Hope of German Union 


Anschluss, or union between Austria 
and Germany, for years a pet project 
in Berlin and Vienna, seemed like a 
wraith from a forgotten past last week, 

With dreams of unity abandoned for 
the time being, at any rate, Germany 
and Austria are exchanging savage 
thrusts and counter-thrusts. Led by 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, 40 years 
old and five feet tall, little Austria 
stoutly refuses to be dominated by Hit- 
ler’s National socialism. 


Fighting 


“Brown bolshevism,’’ Chancellor Doll- 
fuss calls it. He has been fighting its 
spread in Austria since he became 
virtual dictator early in March. A Nazi 
triumph in Austria no longer seems a 
mere matter of time. 

His government had already out- 
lawed the Nazi uniform, only to have 
derisive Austrian Nazis appear in day- 
light dressed in evening clothes and top 
hats. It had also prohibited political 
meetings, only to have the Nazis hold 
literary gatherings in which they 
talked politics in allegories. Last week, 





ACME 


searching for arms and documents, it 
raided and ransacked Nazi headquar- 
ters all over the country. 


Fist 


The fist of the Dollfuss government 
is the reactionary Heimwehr, or Home 
Guard, biggest and best armed of 
Austria’s private armies. It is led by 
aristocrats whose sympathies, like the 
Chancellor’s, are conservative, auti- 
Nazi, and clerical. It is understood to 
be financed by Mussolini, who gags at 
the thoughts of a Hitler-run Austria. 

At Innsbruck, beautiful villa city 2 
the Tyrol, a clash between Nazi stu 
dents and Heimwehr men last week 
ended in a riot in which more than 30 
persons were injured. At Innsbruck, 
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also, Princess Loewenstein, wife of a 
former official of the (Catholic) Ger- 
man Centrist party who is now a 
refugee in Austria, drew a revolver and 
fired at a group of Nazi students who 
had torn German Republic and Heim- 
wehr flags from her car. 

Irritated by Chancellor Dollfuss’ at- 
tacks on Austrian Nazis, German Nazis 
were indignant a few weeks ago when 
a group of their officials, landing at a 
Vienna airport, were told that they 
were not welcome. 

To Punish Austria, the Hitler Gov- 
ernment at the end of May practically 
barred German tourists from entering 
that country by imposing a charge of 
1,000 marks (nearly $280) for a pass- 
port visa. 

For Austria this was a serious move, 
since Germans constitute more than 
half of all her tourists. Nevertheless, 
she thrust back last week with a decree 
declaring that hereafter no Austrian 
may visit Germany except on urgent 
business. 


CHINA: Truce Leaves Japan’s 


Troops in Control of Province 


Another room in the vast and dis- 
orderly house of China passed out of 
the National Government’s control last 
week. A triangle of ground slightly 
larger than Connecticut, grave of more 
than 50,000 defenders of China within 
two months; was demilitarized. It is 
bounded by the Po Gulf, the Great Wall, 
and a line running through towns that 
lie from 10 to 50 miles north of Peiping 
and Tientsin. 

The Chinese communique calls the 
halt by various names—a “truce,” a 
“purely local” issue, and a “breathing 
space for sorely tried Chinese troops 
and the distressed population,” but not 
touching China’s “territorial rights or 
international position.” 

Japan is silent. 


Truce 


Whatever the outcome may be, the 
truce was signed under grim symbols 
of force. Delegates from Nanking, 
headed by a lieutenant general, were 
compelled to travel to the dirty little 
seaport of Tangku on the Po Gulf, 
where they were bundled out of their 
train and conducted to the Japanese 
barracks ringed by Japanese-built 
trenches, barbed wire, and a concrete 
blockhouse bristling with musketry. 

The faces of scores of unneeded, de- 
pressed secretaries and translators 
looked forth from the windows of the 
Chinese train. The Japanese had con- 
temptuously dispensed with their ser- 


_ Vices, insisting that the terms of the 


truce were already decided. Apparently 
Chinese authorities had agreed to them 
days before. They provide for Chinese 
policing of the big neutral area. Japan- 
ese war planes—without which a Japan- 
ese victory would have been neither so 
Swift nor so bloody—will insure that 


the demilitarization is carried out. As 
the Chinese demilitarize, the Japanese 
Army will retire north of the Great 
Wall into Jehol. The length of the 
truce is not given. 


Perils 


The truce left Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
National Government at Nanking faced 
with grave perils, to be sure Peiping 
and Tientsin, populous cities of North 
China, are safe from Japanese aggres- 
sion for the present. And a move to 
split China by placing Henry Pu-yi, 
ruler of Manchukuo under Japan’s tu- 
telage, on the throne of his Manchu 
ancestors in Peiping is averted. But 
denouncing the truce with the invader, 
and within 100 miles of the. Japanese, 
is the fighting man Feng Yu-hsiang 
(see cover), the “Christian general,” 
master of Chahar province and able to 
tap Soviet supplies through the Mon- 
golian caravan routes. 

Feng’s patriotic campaign against 
Chiang Kai-shek is supported in rich 
Canton. From there the 19th Route 
Army has been slowly moving north- 
ward against Nanking. Worst of all, 
from the point of view of patriots, 
Chiang Kai-shek has been using his 


military aviation not against the Jap- . 


anese, thus leaving thousands of Chi- 
nese lives to be offered up to the for- 


eigner, but against revolutionary peas- 


antry of his own blood in the southern 
provinces of Szechuan and Sinkiang. 


Credit 


One glad piece of news for Nanking 

followed the truce. Early in the week 
the American reconstruction finance 
corporation extended $50,000,000. credit 
for wheat and cotton to the National 
Government. Finance Minister T. V. 
Soong arranged the advance gs he 
passed through Washington te days 
ago on his way to the World Economic 
Conference. About one-fifth of the sum 
will be extended for wheat and flour 
and four-fifths for cotton. , 
" Repayment of the loan will be made 
within three years, having been secured 
by Chinese excise taxes on roll tobacco, 
flour, cotton yarn, matches, and ce- 
ment. A similar American credit was 
arranged for China in 1930. Remit- 
tances of interest and principal have 
been prompt. 


Reason 


Undoubtedly a Japanese reason for 
remaining outside Peiping, was to di- 
vest Feng Yu-hsiang of at least one 
popular motive for attack. Christian 
or mere rascal, patriot or conscience- 
less adventurer, this hulking six-and-a- 
half foot Chinese warrior looms over 
his fatherland today. He is “Christian” 
because, according to legend, 30 years 
ago a missionary relieved him of an 
abscessed tooth. After that his battal- 
ions marched to “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” Unlike other famous Chinese 
fighting men, he has not become effete. 

A peasant with little learning, he 
likes to pose in libraries lined with 


books. Many foreigners have enjoyed 
his salty wit. Feng was first heard of 
in 1922 when he saved Peiping for the 
warlord Wu Pei-fu. Then he emigrated 
to Moscow. He returned when Russian 
ideas were at the height of their influ- 
ence in revolutionary China. He was 
War Minister at Nanking in 1929. Now 
he bestrides the Peiping-Suiyuan rail- 
road terminus at Kalgan, threatening 
Chiang Kai-shek, his former chief. 


FRANCE: Budget Passed By 
Parliament After Long Delay 


The French budget was voted last 
week, with the hands of.the clocks in 
both houses put back to one minute be- 
fore midnight and members of Parlia- 
ment solemnly pretending that May 31 





EUROPEAN 


M. Daladier (Center) Won Budget Battle 


still had a minute to go, whereas all but 
the Members who slept in their seats 
knew that it was really 8:45 A. M., 
June 1. 

France, with government bills unpaid 
and simmering with taxpayers’ strikes, 
breathed a sigh of relief. A deadlocked 
parliament had failed to pass the budget 
for five successive months. The fiction 
as to the hour was legally necessary 
because funds had to be provided on 
May 31. 


Victory 


The 1933 budget is a personal victory 
for Premier Edouard Daladier, who, 
during weeks of weary debate, has dis- 
played unsuspected powers of concilia- 
tion. The bill has passed between each 
House five times, reappearing each time 
with slight reductions of the deficit. 

The State indebtedness.now amounts 
to $168,925,000, a slight decrease over 
last year due to the operation of the 
Autonomous Sinking Fund, With the 
emergence of M. Daladier as a leader 
with a future, the reputation of the 
Socialist leader Leon Blum sinks. A 
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split in the Socialist ranks came. when 
M. Blum refused to support 5% cuts in 
all government expenditures save those 
for the fighting services. 

The majority of the Socialists over- 
ruled the Blum veto. 

Deep popular unrest underlies the 
battle to agree on a French budget 
which will sanction the heavy govern- 
ment expenses. It is marked by tax- 
payers’ strikes, rioting in industrial 
towns,.and mass agitations against 
wage cuts. Far from refusing to recog- 
nize the state of the country, M. Dala- 
dier told the Senate a few days ago that 
the time might soon come when repub- 
lican institutions would need defense 
with actions, not words. 


MANCHUKUO: Committee of 
League Urges Non-Recognition 


® UNRECOGNIZED: A subcommittee 
of the League of Nations framed regu- 
lations last week for the treatment of 
Manchukuo. League members will un- 
doubtedly adopt them in their dealings 
with Asia’s new, unrecognized, and so- 
calledzpuppet State. 

International conventions with Man- 
chukuo such as those of posts, radio, 
and telegraph are excluded and its cur- 
rency refused. Governments are asked 
to warn their citizens that they must 
accept. appointments or concessions in 
Manchukuo at their own risk. Letters 
with Manchukuoan stamps will not be 
carried in international mails but they 
may come through Japan and be re- 
stamped there. 

Manchukuoan passports will have 
merely the status of identity papers, 
the bearer being admitted only to those 
countries where identity papers are un- 
questioned. 

It is not recommended that foreign 
consuls leave Manchukuo for the pres- 
ent. But in their relations with the 
government there will be no acknowl- 
edgment of its sovereignty. The League 
committee in this -matter adopted 
the practice of Britain, most experi- 
enced of the world empires. Instruc- 
tions from London to British consuls 
within the territory were read to the 
delegates. 


CUBA: Machado Won’t Set “Bad 
Precedent” by Resigning 


President Gerardo Machado of Cuba 
lives in constant danger of death. Sol- 
diers guard him from assassination 
when he occupies the Presidential Pal- 
ace in Havana or his home in the sub- 
urbs. Traveling from one residence to 
another, he rides in a $30,000 armored 
car, the middle one in a procession of 
three, all going at high speed. -— 

Nevertheless, contrary to rumors, he 
does not plan to resign before the end 
of his term in May, 1935. Last week 
he met foreign correspondents in the 
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reception room at the Presidential Pal- 
ace and so informed them. 

“For me to yield to the first individ- 
ual who demands my withdrawal 
would be to establish a bad precedent 
and threaten the sovereignty of Cuba,” 
he declared. 

If he is worried by rebellious unrest 
in Cuba, he did not show it. Seated 
on a divan talking jovially with corre- 
spondents, he seemed in excellent health 
and spirits. 

To insure a fair Presidential election 
in 1934, he said, an American expert, 
later shown to be Dr. Howard Lee Mc- 
Bain, Professor of Constitutional Law 
at Columbia University, has been in- 
vited to help draft an electoral code. 

President Machado says he believes 
that. a majority of the people still sup- 
port him, thinks he could persuade his 
enemies of their errors in a friendly 
discussion and is confident of his power 
to stay in office. He blames the acute 
political situation on the depression. 


Excitement 


Though Cubans’ expectations of a 
sudden change in government may have 
been dulled by his statements, enough 
happened in Cuba last week to keep 
them on tiptoe. 

There were reports, evidently well 
grounded, that Major Arsenio Ortiz, 
burly head of Havana’s military police, 
would be exiled for killing three guards 
at a sugar mill in one of the rebellious 
central provinces a few weeks ago, One 
of the “Hanging Major’s’” married 
daughters lives in: Germany, and he is 
expected to be sent to that country. 

Havana also witnessed a bombing 
and a shooting scrape during the week: 
A public school was damaged by the 
explosion of a bomb. 

Inia conference room at the new 
Capitol, Representative Oscar Montal- 
vo, witnesses say, was confronted by 
Mario Cuellar del Rio, member of a 
politically powerful family, who de- 
manded whether he had written a cer- 
tain article against the Cuellars. 

When Montalvo admitted that he had, 
young Cuellar drew his pistol. Mon- 
talvo struck him with a walking stick, 
then fell, fatally wounded in the chest 
and abdomen. As he fell, he drew his 
own pistol and fired, but missed. 

A stray bullet struck a bystander in 
the eye. 


OTHER NATIONS: Lottery 


To Finance Electrification 


@ITALY: Premier Mussolini has de- 
cided to raise funds by means of a 
national lottery for the proposed elec- 
trification of the Italian State railroads. 

A lottery is regarded as the most 
successful. way to raise State funds 
among Latin races. A loan of $38,000- 
000 has just beén floated, and another 
larger ‘loan will be raised in a few 
months. Three prizes of $6,000, $3,000, 
and $1,000 will be drawn by the 
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participants in the Italian lottery... . 

The State owns 10,458 miles of rajj- 
road, of which 12.4%, mostly in North- 
ern Italy, have already been electrified, 
The Mussolini plan calls for the com. 
plete electrification of main lines in the 
next ten years. The total cost will be 
almost $300,000,000. 

In addition to providing unemploy- 
ment relief, the project will mean a 
saving in coal, now purchased almost 
entirely abroad, and the utilization of 
the hydroelectric power in which the 
country is tremendously rich. 


® ESTONIA: Police were boasting last 

week of the arrest of seven Soviet 
agents, and the seizure of the radio 
set by which they communicated ftom 
Revel, near the Gulf of Finland, with 
the Ogpu at Leningrad. 

When they had mastered the secret 
code the propagandists used, the police 
wirelessed: “Leningrad: Danger. Police 
on our tracks. Please instruct what 
to do.” 

“Hide radio set. Do utmost to escape 
police,” the Ogpu instructed. 

“Thanks for excellent advice,” the 
Estonians sent back. “We are Police 
Headquarters and are keeping radio 
set and agents safely. Kind regards.” 


@ TURKEY: In the village of Osmanie 

in Southern Turkey, the Village Council 
last week sentenced Hassan Agha to 
pay. 125 piasters, or $5, to the enemy 
he had slapped. Hassan Agha paid, 
then struck his old’ enemy nine times, 
and cheerfully counted out nine times 
125 piasters for his victim. 


@ BELGIUM: Sunday morning, just 
before dawn, Edmond felix Morren, 
construction foreman, went hand over 
hand up a lightning rod to the balus- 
trade on Louvain University’s library, 
built with American funds by an Amer- 
ican architect, Whitney Warren. 

Slowly, thoroughly, Morren smashed 
every one of the 108 pillars. Police, 
powerless, looked on, unable or unwill- 
ing to climb the lightning rod or 
reach the balustrade by any other 
means. Completing the job, Morren 
climbed down and gave himself up. 
“You see there are still true Belgians,” 
he said. 

This is the third time the balustrade 
has been destroyed. Belgians smashed 
pillars for the first time in the streets 
of Louvain in June, 1928, when the 
University rector refused to permit the 
erection of a balustrade, desired by Mr. 
Warren, with a Latin inscription 
lating: ‘Destroyed -by German 
restored by American generosity.” M 
ren, who had been employed by 
Warren, smashed the second one in 
following month. The Germans, © 
then explained, did Belgium much hai 
The plain balcony “looked as though 
had forgotten.” 4 

This time he explained that he 
“een moved to smash the “Hitler bal 
ustrade” by atrocities against the Jews 
in Germany. 
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Dictator Hitler Salutes a Feminine Spectator as He Arrives 
at Kiel With Admiral Raeder to Inspect the German Navy 
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Ambassador Bingham, Kentuckian, Goes Automobiles Enter Venice for the First Time in Her History 
Calling From U. S. Embassy in London Over the New 2\%-Mile Bridge From the Italian Mainland 
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ACME WIDE WORLD 
At Geneva, the Disarmament Conference Adjourns Until At Rome, Troops March in Review Bejore Mussolini 
July 1. Norman Davis (Left), is the U. S. Delegate on Anniversary of Italy’s Entrance in World War 
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PECORA: Senate Probe Counsel 
An Old Hand at Investigations 


The job of examining great financiers 
is one for which most prosecutors’ 
mouths water. 

Charles Evans Hughes did it in the 
New York insurance investigation 25 
years ago with such explosive results 
_that it won him the governorship of the 
State. Samuel Untermyer did it in the 
Pujo “Money Trust” inquiry of 1912 
and wrung from the lips of the late 
George F. Baker an admission that 
Wall Street’s control of credit had 
“gone about far enough.” 

And before a Senate investigating 
committee now, a short, swart, shock- 
haired man named Ferdinand Pecora 
(see cover) is doing it again. 

Sicily 

In 1886, the year the Statue of Lib- 
erty was unveiled, the Pecora family 
left Sicily and arrived at Ellis Island. 
“Ferdie” was 4 then. Instead of head- 
ing for Mulberry Street, the traditional 
gathering place for Italian immigrants, 
Papa Pecora led his flock further up- 
town. He even went to the length of 
an eccentricity, strange for a Sicilian, 
of enrolling his children in an Episco- 
palian Sunday school. 

“Ferdie” was fired with religious zeal, 
entered St. Stephens College to prepare 
for the ministry, but found his theolog- 
ical opinions too modernistic for his 
teachers. So he got a job as a law 
clerk next door to the banking house 
he has since had such rare opportunity 
to examine. He had also sold news- 
papers and delivered groceries. 


Politics 


As a youngster at the bar he fell in 
behind Theodore Roosevelt in the Bull 
Moose revolt of 1912, but since then he 
has been an organization Democrat. In 
1918 Mr. Pecora became an assistant 
district attorney of New York County, 
and four years later he was made chief 
assistant by Tammany Hall. 

Throughout the seven years in which 
Ferdinand Pecora was second in com- 
mand of Manhattan’s prosecutors, New 
York was rank with graft, racketeering 
and crime. Mr. Pecora sweated his way 
through milk graft investigations, 
bucket shop investigations, ambulance- 
chasing investigations. He sent Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, state superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League, to jail. He 
did the same to Frank Warder, State 
Superintendent of Banks. 

Politicians admit that he was “clean,” 
that he could not “be reached.” But 
when ke left office his all-round record 
as a prosecutor won him no acclaim 
from those same journalists who have 
recently been hailing him as a giant- 
killer. 

Last Winter the Senate sub-commit- 





tee, which has wrangled with three at- 
torneys in its year of investigating 
everything from bear raids to income 
tax evasions, offered him the job of 
counsel. 

He started with a bang by digging 
up evidence on which Charles E. Mit- 
chell was indicted for evasions of the 
income-tax laws. Then he faced the 
House of Morgan. It was his great mo- 
ment. 


Debate 


The debate is raging as to what use 
he has made of it. Neither the Unter- 
myer picture of a Money Trust, nor the 
sleight-of-hand finance which Mr. 
Hughes disclc ‘ed, has been forthcom- 
ing. Senator Carter Glass, pre-emi- 
nent Congressional banking authority, 
has constantly badgered him with the 
taunt that his questions are pointless. 

Reporters have begun to whisper that 
this ex-bucket shop investigator is hunt- 
ing vainly for small game. He leaps at 
minor inconsistencies in the testimony, 
and ferrets about for inconsequential 
infractions. And time and again his 
suave, increasingly confident witnesses 
have had to take him step by step 
through transactions which a man of 
wider financial experience would have 
grasped at once. 

Mr. Pecora does not rant at, or bully, 
a witness. When Senator Reynolds in- 
quired whether the Morgans had sold 
“insiders” stock to “Muzzoloni,” Mr. Pe- 





James P. Warburg (Right) Sailing With James M. Cox for London 


cora was not above exchanging furtive 
winks with John W. Davis. And his 
sense of justice is such that he once 
sought to reverse the conviction of a 
Negro he had prosecuted, when doubts 
rose in his own mind as to the fairness 
of the verdict. He is not tempted by 
great wealth and in 1921 refused to 
leave the District Attorney's office when 
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offered a partnership in a prosperous 
law firm. 

Mr. Pecora is short and stocky ang 
weighs a little under 150 pounds. His 
complexion is dark, and made more go 
by the use of a sun lamp. His hair is 
black and curly, splashed with gray. He 
has a mole on his left cheek. 

He was married, in 1910, to the 
former Florence Louise Watterman 
who, of the type known as the Gibson 
girl, has had offers to pose for artists, 
They have a son, Louis W., now 19 and 
a student at New York University. 















Firm 

The prosecutor’s law firm, Hartman, 
Sheridan, Banton, Tekulsky and Pe. 
cora, is known as the League of Na- 
tions, from the four nationalities of 
which it is composed. Mr. Pecora often 
works late at night, and dislikes going 
to bed. When he gets there he usually 
reads and smokes large expensive ci- 
gars. He has an unusually long mem- 
ory, seldom forgetting a face, name, or 
an incident, even after a score of years. 
At the Senate hearings he has no notes. 








WARBURG: Musician, Banker 


Federal Economic Adviser 


James P. Warburg, author of “Hides 
and Leather Manufacturer,” “Three 
Textile Raw Materials,” and “Up 


Among the Chimney Pots,” was ap- 
pointed financial adviser to the Ameri- 
can delegation to the World Economic 
Conference last week. 
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He is the son of the late Paul M 
Warburg who, within a few weeks after 
his arrival in this country from Get 
many in 1902, wrote a plan for 4 
central banking system which was the 
seed from which the Federal Reserve 
System later sprang. Paul Warburg 
was a member of the original Federal 
Reserve Board that floated the Liberty 
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Loans which helped to defeat his fa- 
therland. And in March, 1929, he pre- 
dicted the stock market crash. 

There have been Warburgs in the 
international banking field since Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild emerged from a 
counting house of Frankfort am Main 
to become banker for Napoleon. There 
have been artists and musicians and 
minnesingers in the same family for 
the same length of time. But James 
P. Warburg is the most musically- 
minded financier, as well as the most 
financially-minded musician that the 
strain has yet produced. 


Writer 


He writes economic monographs, 
serious verse, and popular songs. And 
he plays half a dozen instruments, in- 
cluding the theramin, that curious elec- 
tric rigamajig from which melody is 
brought forth by the mere waving of 
a hand. 

James Warburg was born in Ham- 
burg, Germany, 37 years ago and 
brought to this country in his infancy. 
He was graduated from Harvard cum 
laude and joined the naval flying 
corps when America entered the war. 
In those days his uncle Max, in Ham- 
burg, was banker for the Kaiser. 


Reunited 


After the Armistice, the American 
and German branches of the family 
were reunited and young James got the 
international financial training on 
which Warburgs are weaned. In the 
nerve-racking negotiations that fol- 
lowed the collapse of German finance 
two years ago, he was hustling back 
and forth across the Atlantic almost 
as frequently as the Leviathan. 

With the death of his father a year 
ago, James was moved up a peg to 
become vice chairman of the 130-year- 
old Bank of The Manhattan Company, 
which the former had headed. James’s 
uncle, Felix, is senior partner in the 
banking house of Kuhn, Loeb, and Com- 
pany, on which the Senate Committee 
investigator, Ferdinand Pecora, is pre- 
paring to train his eye. 


. Orthodox 


The arrival of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the White House brought “Jim- 
my” Warburg to the edge of the po- 
litical arena. There is a story to the 
effect that he was offered the post of 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, but 
turned it down. However, he pitched 
into the preparations for the World 
Economic Conference and has been at 
the side of Assistant Secretary of 
State Raymond Moley for weeks. 

His wit is rapier-like. He is a 
mimic of unusual skill. And his wife, 
the former Kay Swift, provides him 
an ideal complement by collaborating 
in many of his musical compositions. 
It was she who wrote the music for 
‘Can’t We Be Friends?”, the synco- 
pated dirge with which Libby Holman 
unmanned hard-hearted Manhattanites 
not so long ago. 


TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


@ Married: Prince Wilhelm of Prussia, 
eldest son of the former German Crown 
Prince, married Dorothea von Salviati 
at Bonn last Saturday. Since his bride 
is of noble but not of royal blood, he 
lost his right to succession to the im- 
perial throne. 

Townspeople, delighted with this love 
match, thronged about the church and 
greeted the couple enthusiastically on 
their arrival and departure. Prince 
Wilhelm was married in the uniform 
of the Stahlhelm, an organization of 
reactionary ex-soldiers. Stahlhelm air- 
planes roared overhead during the cere- 
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Prince Wilhelm and Bride 


mony and Stahlhelm members formed 
a guard of honor. The bridegroom’s 
disapproving parents were not present. 
Three generations of Hohenzollerns 
haye thus renounced the throne, the 
former Kaiser, his son, the former 
Crown Prince, and now his grandson, 
Prince Wilhelm. The new heir apparent 
is Prince Louis Ferdinand, the Crown 
Prince’s second son, who used to work 
in Henry Ford’s automobile factories 
in the United States and who says that 
“thrones do not interest him.” 


@ Died: Dan O'Leary, world-known 
walker, died in Los Angeles last week 
at the age of 91. 

Born in County Cork, Ireland, he 
liked to say that he had walked from 
his cradle when he was nine months 
old. In his youth he walked behind a 
plow. At the age of 19, he came to the 
United States and became a book agent 
in Chicago. It was there he discovered 
his powers. 

He said he could walk 500 miles in 
six days, and did, while the sporting 
world looked on with eyes popping. 
In the following year, 1875, he defeated 
Edward Payson Weston in a six-day 
race at Chicago. Later he defeated 


Weston again, in England. 

Parliament turned out in a body for 
this six-day contest, which netted 
O’Leary more than $14,000, and the 
members of Parliament gave a dinner 
to the victor. Gladstone was the chief 
speaker. In 1896, however, Weston de- 
feated O’Leary badly. ; 

O’Leary had walked all over the 
civilized world. At the age of 66 he 
walked a mile at the beginning of each 
hour for 1,000 hours. He used to cele- 
brate his birthdays with 100-mile walks 
and he took 20-mile walks daily. 

Until last year, when a tumor of the 
hip forced him into retirement, he 
enjoyed splendid health. “I will get 
my full growth when I am 100,” he 
used to say, “and will be up and going 
until I am 110. After that I am mak- 
ing no promises.” 


®@ Birthday: The Swiss guards at Vati- 
can City wore full dress uniform one 
day last week. Yellow and white flags 
decorated gates and buildings. His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI was 76 years 
old. 

The Pontiff observed the day by say- 
ing a mass of thanksgiving, granting 
audiences to many Holy Year pilgrims, 


receiving relatives and reading mes- 


sages of congratulation from all over 
the world. 


@ Samuel Untermyer, eminent New 
York lawyer, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday Tuesday. He has been a 
star of the bar since he began to prac- 
tice 54 years ago, earning fees aggre- 
gating $75,000 in his first year. 

Rockefellers, Stokeses, and Hearsts 
have been his clients, but so has many 
an unknown man. Lawyers, he says, 
should accept certain cases without 
charge. Once, a number of legal lumi- 
naries, having listened to him expound- 
ing this theory, suggested that he take 
the case of a poor Italian woman who 
had pleaded guilty in the second degree 
to a charge of killing her husband. 

He took them up and won not only 
an acquittal for his client but a purse 
of $500 collected by the jury. 


@ ENGLAND: The following notice was 
posted in the city hall at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Monday: 

“There is a promise of marriage be- 
tween Don Alfonso Pio Cristino Ed- 
uardo Francisco Guillermo Carlos En- 
rique Engenio Fernando Antonino Ve- 
nancio de Borbon y Battenberg, born 
at Madrid May 10, 1907, and Ocejo 
Edelmira Ignacia Adriana Sampedro, of 
Cuban nationality, a resident of Lau- 
sanne, born at Sagua La Grande, Cuba, 
March 5, 1906.” 

Don Alfonso is the Prince of the 
Asturias, son of former King Alfonso, 
and heir-claimant to the Spanish 
throne, which he is expected to re- 
nounce. Senorita Sampedro is the 
daughter of a rich Cuban merchant. 
They met at a sanitarium where the 
Prince was being treated for hemo- 
philia (persistent bleeding). 
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Despite a breathless moment when 
J. P. Morgan dandled a midget on his 
knee last week (see page 27), the 
Senate investigation sagged as the 
Greatest Show on Earth. Instead of 
the gaudy spectacle of the week before, 
it became more of a course in corporate 
finance. 

Ferdinand Pecora, aggressive little 
ringmaster, (see page 16), wove in 
and out among a maze of figures. Oc- 
casionally he emerged with cracking 
whips and a new list of Morgan clients, 
yet the audience grew frankly bored. 
Even a last-minute flourish at a Mor- 
gan partner’s private affairs failed to 
arouse more than passing comment. 

All through the three long days of 
testimony last week, the number of 
spectators dwindled, until on the last 
day the marble Senate caucus room 
was less than half filled. No longer did 
guards at the doorway keep back mill- 
ing throngs, who wanted seats near 
the big mahogany conference table 
where sat the Senators of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and the Mor- 
gan men. 
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ACME 


George Whitney and John W. Davis 


Yawns grew in volume and intensity. 
The Morgan partners yawned behind 
their hands, the audience yawned audi- 
bly. One bellicose anti-Morgan re- 
porter fell asleep. Senators grew res- 
tive, wandered in and out, but more 
often out than in. 


ALLOTMENTS: One sauntered in at 
the opening of the third day’s perform- 
ance. He was Senator Robert Rice 
Reynolds, big, blond, dapper native of 
Buncombe County, N. C., and a bosom 
friend of Senator Huey Long since days 
when the Kingfish, then vendor of 
patent medicines, was a patron of his 
Baton Rouge, La., skating rink. 
Holding a piece of paper in his hand, 


HOUSE OF MORGAN: Stock Allotments; 


Partnership Agreement Submitted at Senate Inquiry 
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he approached George Whitney, chief 
testifier for the House of Morgan, and 
began to question him about an allot- 
ment of stock of United Corporation 
made to J. P. Morgan & Co.’s London 
and Paris affiliates. 

“Have you heard, Mr. Whitney, that 
the allotment made to the London office 
was distributed to King George of 
England or members of his family?” 

“T have never heard that suggestion 
made before,” replied Mr. Whitney. 

“Have you heard that King Albert of 
Belgium participated in the distribu- 
tion of the stock that went to the Paris 
Branch?” 

“No,” Mr. Whitney answered. 

“Have you heard that some of the 
allotment that went to your Paris 
office was distributed to some politi- 
cians in France?” 

“I have never heard any such sug- 
gestions made before,” said Mr. Whit- 
ney. 

“Have you heard that some of it 
went to an official of the Italian gov- 
ernment—I’m not sure about the pro- 
nunciation of his name—sometimes I 
call him Muzzoline and sometimes 
Muzzoloni?” 

Mr. Whitney laughed and shook his 
head. After some further questioning 
about “lining up favored Europeans be- 
hind projects in which J. P. Morgan & 
Co. are interested to the detriment of 
American public welfare,” Senator 
Reynolds moved slowly out of the room 
with his bit of paper, and the hearing 
passed on to other matters. 


TAXES: Amid their complications, 
Senator Glass kept his perspective. His 
tactics were more subtle than in the 
preceding week, when he broke up the 
show by demanding that the committee 
learn where the ringmaster was taking 
them. When questions went in circles, 
he would bring them back to the main 
purpose of investigation—looking into 
financial practices which might need 
corrective legislation. 

Once, when the discussion veered sud- 
denly from option warrants to taxa- 
tion, he pinned it down to one clear-cut 
issue to emerge from the investigation 
—a change in the income tax laws of 
the United States which would do away 
with deductions for losses suffered in 
the sale of stocks and other property. 

Leonard A. Keyes, Morgan office 
manager testifying at the time, pointed 
to fallacies in the present “capital 
gains and losses” provisions, and 
showed that partners of the firm had 
paid $51,538,000 in taxes from 1917, 
when the law went into effect, to 1929, 
after which they paid less than $48,000. 

“During the last four or five years,” 
said Mr. Keyes, “there must have been 
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J. P. Morgan Enjoyed Some Of It 







a shrinkage in securities all over the 
country ... and the drop in values has 
been so great as to wipe out the basis 
for otherwise taxable income .. . by 
registering a sale or throwing those 
securities on the market.” 






CONTROL: Another time, when the 
discussion roamed among the intrica- 
cies of corporate capitalization, Senator 
Glass brought up a second major issue 
—the question of the extent of Morgan 
control over a particular enterprise. 
Here was a subject from which Mr. 
Pecora frequently shied, after putting 
in the record a few names and figures, 
leaving interpretations to the audience. 

The company in question was United 
Corporation, widely heralded when it 
was formed in January, 1929, as the 
vehicle through which would be 
achieved a new cooperation between 
utility interests in the East which had 
been elbowing one another in the mad 
boom days. Mr. Whitney went into the 
subject in detail. 

He showed how J. P. Morgan & Co. 
had a maximum potential “control” of 
less than 25% in United, and how 
United, in turn, owned only 25% of 
less of the stocks of the utility com- 
panies in which it had an interest. 
“Those companies,” he said, “operate 
in different States” and are regulated 
by State public utility commissions. 

“In the four years that the United 
Corporation has been in existence,” he 
continued, “the same executive officers 
are controlling the destinies of those 
constituent companies as they did when 
we first purchased an interest in them 
and formed United.” 

About the records of United Corpor 
ation revolved a large part of the past 
week’s performance, and from them 
the questioners set off on excursions 
into other fields. Out of them, 100 
came three new lists of Morgan clients. 
















LOANS: One list showed loans at 
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the end of 1930, totaling $91,600,000, 
made by or arranged through J. P. 
Morgan & Co., to various companies in 
which United was interested. Mr. Pe- 
cora asked about the “arrangements.” 
Mr. Whitney patiently explained that 
‘it is a very customary thing in the 
banking business to have other partici- 
pants for the purposes of diversifica- 
tion” in making banking loans. 

The two other lists—one Morgan’s, 
the other Drexel’s—held, together, some 
500 names of buyers of United Corpor- 
ation “units,” each consisting of a 
share of preference and a share of com- 
mon stocks. They were sold early in 
January at $75 a unit, shortly before 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
started trading in them at $99. 

The procedure in this case had been 
similar to the distribution of other 
stocks already on the record—aAlle- 
gheny Corporation, the holding com- 
pany for the Van Sweringen Brothers’ 
chief railroad interests, and Standard 
Brands, which combined the business 
of Fleischmann Co. (yeast), Royal 
Baking Powder, Chase & Sanborn (cof- 
fee), and other enterprises. (On Mon- 
day, O. P. Van Sweringen told the story 
of the brothers’ railroad venture.) 

It was also like the sale of stock of 
Niagara Hudson Power Company in 
August, 1929—another much smaller 
list read into the record later. Niagara 
Hudson is one of the companies in 
which United has an interest, and rep- 
resents the consolidation under one 
management of utility companies oper- 
ating in eastern and western New York 
State. 

Mr. Whitney objected to the news- 
papers’ use of “preferred lists,” Mr. 
Pecora’s use of “favored lists,” and 
Senator Reynolds’ use of “Santa Claus 
lists.” He described the operations as 
“perfectly legitimate business transac- 
tions,” and went into the history of 
“underwriters to share” a risk in com- 
mon stock financing. He referred to in- 
vestment banking traditions, to British 
practice, and to Morgan custom “long 
before boom times,” 

“We did not consider it was a proper 
banking risk,” he explained, “to carry 
these stocks in this volume. We did 
not believe, either, it was a proper 
thing for us to sell those through any 
hullaballoo in the general market to 
the general public. But we did believe 
that we knew certain people who had 
the substantial wealth, the knowledge 
of their securities, and the willingness 
to take a risk along with us in the 
underwriting of these common stocks.” 


MORE NAMES: Senator Glass, who 
had beside him a stack of letters, 
“some that are too vile and obscene to 
appear in the public print, criticizing 
me in various terms as a crook and as 
a defender of racketeers, and threaten- 
pg life,” called Mr. Whitney to 


“Don’t you think you gentlemen .. . 
have failed to manifest any degree of 
alertness in not appealing to Mr. 








Raskob, the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, in the first 
place to prevail upon me as a Demo- 
cratic member of the Senate to omit 
from the Bank Bill three provisions to 
which I am told your firm very gravely 
objects? 

“And weren’t you derelict in appeal- 
ing to Senator Couzens’ friend... 
not to come here and prevail upon, for 
instance, Senator Townsend, who is a 
Republican member of the subcom- 
mittee drafting the bill, to omit these 
sections which undertake to... dif- 
ferentiate your investment and deposit 
interests?” 

Mr. Whitney replied that “it would 
appear from the newspapers that we 
have been.” Senator Couzens, who was 
appointed last week a delegate to the 
World Monetary and Economic Confer- 





T. S. Lamont Before the Committee 


ence (see page 3), asked who was the 
friend whom Senator Glass had in 
mind. 

“Well,” the latter answered, “there 
are so few Republicans now and they 
are in such obscurity that I cant recall 
his name. He lived somewhere in Ohio.” 


“Oh,” said Senator Couzens, “you 
mean Mr. John R. Nutt.” 
“Joseph,” interjected Mr. Pecora, 


ever watchful of details. 

“Joseph?” asked Senator Couzens. 

“Yes,” replied Senator Glass. To 
which Senator Couzens hastily added, 
“He is no friend of mine!” 

The names on the new lists of Morgan 
clients which caused most comment 
were those of the late Dwight W. Mor- 
row, former Morgan partner and in 
1929 Ambassador to Mexico; Kean, 
Taylor & Company, headed by Senator 
Hamilton F. Kean of New Jersey, a 
member of the Senate committee prob- 
ing the Morgan firm; J. Henry Rora- 
back, Republican National Committee- 
man for Connecticut; Harvey C. Couch, 
former Arkansas utility executive, now 
a member of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; and Edgar Rick- 
ard, once financial adviser to Herbert 
Hoover. 
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SUSPENSE ACCOUNT :’ Aside from 
these and other prominent names, two 
other phases of the Morgan story had 
a public airing last week. Qne was the 
formation and operation of the “special 
suspense account” between Oct. 24 and 
Nov. 11, 1929, in an effort to bring or- 
der out of chaos in the stock market. 

Mr. Whitney objected to calling it a 
“pool” because, he said, “we are gunshy 
of certain words.” Financed jointly by 
Morgan’s, five leading New York banks, 
and, to a lesser extent, the Guggenheim 
brothers, the account started buying 
shares of 25 “pivotal or key stocks” on 
the day of the first great crash, when 
“there was absolutely no demand for 
securities at any level.” 

During those hectic fourteen days, 
the account bought 1,146,609 shares of 
these chief stocks for a total of $137,- 
752,705. During the upswing in the 
market early in 1930, the account was 
closed out with a profit of more than 
$1,000,000. 

“When we started to liquidate, we 
liquidated without very much refer- 
ence to profit and loss,” said Mr. Whit- 
ney. “This was never gone into with 
the slightest idea that we would do 
anything but lose money. . . We only 
went into it in a desperate effort to be 
of help in a very dangerous situation... 
It was purely what is known as a res- 
cue party.” 


PARTNERS: The other point of in- 
terest was the. Morgan partnership 
agreement originally drawn in 1916, 
which the committee decided to make 
public—except for the partners’ actual 
shares—over the strenuous objections of 
John W. Davis, Morgan counsel. It was 
stated that the division of profits was 
on a graduated scale, beginning with 
about 24% for Mr. Morgan, and that 
certain junior partners get salaries of 
$100,000. plus their share in earnings. 

In brief, the nineteen articles of the 
agreement provided that Mr. Morgan’s 
authority was final; that the objection 
of a single partner may halt any trans- 
action; and, among many other things, 
that partners may not speculate in 
stocks “or anything else” and may 
engage in no other business. 

Senator Fletcher was raising his 
gavel to close the last hearing when 
Mr. Pecora suddenly called to the wit- 
ness chair Thomas S. Lamont, son of 
Thomas W., and one of the three 
youngest Morgan partners. Very 
quietly, he asked Mr. Lamont: “Do 
you recall that on or about Dec. 30, 
1930, you sold various blocks of stock 
which I will enumerate to you.” 

Mr. Davis sensing Mr. Pecora’s mo- 
tive for exploring into “income tax 
sales,” sprang to his feet to protest. 
“We have been for 60-odd days engaged 
in giving information about the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. . . with a degree 
of thoroughness, of candor, of fullness, 
which I submit no members appearing 
before a committee or courts have 
ever exceeded. We have been given no 
notice of any inquiry into any trans- 
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actions of any individual.” 

After a heated exchange between 
the two counsels, Chairman Fletcher 
adjourned the hearing, calling for an 
executive session of the Committee to 
pass on the matter on Monday. After a 
long meeting, no decision was reached, 
and the matter was postponed until 
Tuesday. 


MITCHELL: Declares He Sold 


Stock To Show True Income 


While an itinerant brass band out- 
side the courtroom played “My Coun- 
try, "Tis of Thee,” Charles E. Mitchell, 
former head of the National City Bank, 
took the witness stand last Monday 
to defend himself against the govern- 
ment’s charges of income tax evasion. 

Clad in a dark suit, tanned healthily, 
his voice strengthening from a con- 
fidential murmur to a booming bass, 
he looked squarely at the jury and told 
them the story of his life. 


Sales 


He also told them that he had bought 
National City stock, during the market 
crash, as an emergency measure, that 
he later decided to sell it “so that my 
income tax return would reflect my true 
status,” and that he had sold it to his 
wife because to sell in the market 
might “defeat the very purpose for 
which I had bought it.” 

United States Attorney George. Z. 
Medalie, prosecuting for the govern- 
ment, seldom interrupted the witness. 
Frequent promptings came from Max. 
D. Steuer, counsel for the defense. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Steuer moved 
that the charges against Mitchell be 
dismissed, on the ground of insufficient 
evidence. Judge Henry W. Goddard 
denied the motion. Next, in a courtly 
manner, Mr. Steuer led Mrs. Mitchell 
to the witness stand, as if to let her 
testify. 

Judge Goddard stopped him, declar- 
ing, “The Supreme Court of the United 
States has definitely decided that 
neither the government nor the de- 
fense may call the wife of a defendant 
in a criminal case.” 


GOLD CLAUSE: Canceled by 
Bill Passed in Both Houses 


Late on Saturday of last week the 
Senate confirmed the recent vote of 
the House by passing the resolution 
to annul the gold clause in both public 
and private obligations. The vote was 
48 to 20. In spite of a long day of 
wrangling, the measure went to the 
President in the exact form of its 
launching, under full administration 
sponsorship. It became law with his 
signature on Monday. 

The bill not only cancels the clause 
but prohibits its use in the future and 
substitutes payment with coins or cur- 
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rency of the United States in the place 
of gold. 

Senator Fletcher, chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, urged 
quick passage of the legislation as 
being “absolutely necessary” to enable 
the Treasury and the President “to 
proceed with their financing plans.” 

But Senator Reed, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, bitterly denounced the 
measure as being contradictory to the 
campaign views of President Roosevelt, 
“that shining knight, campaigning for 
national honor.” 

“We took $500,000,000 of money from 
the people of the United States on 
Apr. 23,” Senator Reed said, referring 
to government financing when the gold 
embargo was in force, “in the reliance 
on their part upon our promise to pay 
in gold coin of the present standard of 
value. 


Trickery 


“Never did any confidence man or 
trickster,” declared the Senator, ‘pull 
off a more dishonorable performance 
than that, if it was then in mind that 
we were to repudiate the outstanding 
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Senator Borah Defended Gold Repeal 


promises of the United States to pay in 
gold or its equivalent.” 

Senator William E. Borah, insurgent 
Republican of Idaho, put up a stanch 
defense for the legality of the resolu- 
tion in a long discussion of Supreme 
Court decisions. 


Authority 


“There is no limitation upon the 
power of Congress,” Senator Borah 
said. “The government cannot contract 
away its sovereignty. Neither can it 
legislate away its sovereignty. All con- 
tracts are subject to the power of 
Congress to regulate money.” 

“Whatever the Supreme Court has 
decided,” Senator Glass replied bluntly, 
“if my neighbor agrees to pay me ten 
bushels of wheat for a consideration 
given, and at an appointed time, not- 
withstanding his ability to do other- 
wise, he paid me only five bushels of 
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wheat, I would regard him as a thie 


and would never make another cop. 
tract with him.” 
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After painting a vivid picture of how 
the masses have “suffered intolerably,” 
the Senator declared we should not “de. 
ceive ourselves” about the recent good 
business news. 

“Until we find a means,” he said, “by 
which we can restore to the great 
masses of the people the purchasing 
power which has been sacrificed, there 
will be no real permanent return to 
prosperity. 

“I can see no escape from our pres. 
ent awful condition without a change 
in our present monetary system. In 
some way or other we must cease to 
pay tribute to the gold standard at the 
expense of the average citizen of the 
United States. 

“In my opinion,” he concluded, “that 
is what this joint resolution foreshad- 
ows as the policy of the government, 
and for that reason I support it.” 

Thereafter, amendments designed to 
strike out the retroactive feature of 
the measure were defeated. 

While this legislation was pending, 
the French government paid coupons 
due on its dollar loans in the gold equiv- 
alent of the dollar. Holders of the 
French 7s received $41.54 instead of 
the normal $35, and owners of the 
French 714s were paid $44.51 in place 
of the usual $37.50. Payments were 
made on June 1 through the paying 
agents, J. P. Morgan & Co. 





SALARIES: Senate Moves to 
Cut Highly Paid Officials 


Responsive to mutterings from con- 
stituents, Congress and official Wash- 
ington are squinting down steel gun- 
barrels at high salaries. 

Like preludes to a major offensive, 
several random rounds have been tell- 
ingly discharged. Last week, the Sen- 
ate called for a whole new arsenal, to 
be used if need arose. 


Data 


The request for additional weapons 
took the form of Senate Resolution 75, 
proposed by Senator Edward P. Costi- 
gan of Colorado, Democrat and noted 
Denver lawyer who was one of the 
founders of the Progressive Party of 
1912. The resolution, unanimously and 
speedily adopted, orders four public bod- 
ies to furnish the Senate salary sched- 
ules of executive officers, as follows: 

1. The Federal Reserve Board, for 
all Federal Reserve and member banks. 

2. The Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration, for all borrowing non-member 
banks. 

3. The Federal Power Commission, 
for all utilities transmitting electricity 
across States lines, and for all licensees 
under the Federal Water Power Act of 
1920. 
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4. The Federal Trade Commission, 
for all companies, except utilities, with 
assets of $1,000,000 or more and with 
securities listed on the New York Stock 
and Curb Exchanges. 

“For the purposes of this resolution,” 
the text continues, “the term ‘salary’ 
includes any compensation, fee, bonus, 
commission, or other payments, direct 
or indirect, in money or otherwise, for 
personal services.” 

Well within the range of this artillery 
would fall the much-disputed “bo- 
nuses” paid by the American Tobacco 
Company, which recently came up for 
censure in the Supreme Court. In- 
cluded likewise would be many similar 
though less spectacular payments by 
other corporations, as well as salary 
lists of practically every important 
bank, railroad, utility, and industrial 
company in the country. 

What use the Senate will ultimately 
make of this huge order of elephant 
guns has not been specified. That no 
mere target practice is in sight seemed 
implicit in the quarry already hit or 
covered with other high-powered Mau- 
sers: 


@ Under the terms of the new “truth in 
securities” law, the names of all of- 
ficers of a company offering a new is- 
sue in interstate commerce must be 
held up to the spotlight of publicity if 
they receive salaries of more than $25,- 
000 a year. 


® The complex Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill, which last week passed 
the Senate and went to conference after 
a revolt on veterans’ cuts (see page 
5), has a Senate amendment specifying 
$17,500 as the maximum yearly salary 
to be paid officers of air and ocean mail 
carriers receiving government “sub- 
sidy” contracts. 


® The insurance Relief Bill, which last 
week was in conference, and which 
amends the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act to permit $50,000,000 
aid to insurance companies, has a Sen- 
ate rider ordering the R. F. C. to refuse 
loans to any company—bank, railroad, 
insurance company, and the rest— 
which pays any person more than $17,- 
500 a year. 

On this last measure, the R. F. C. 
did not wait for Congressional action 
last week. Acting on instructions from 
the White House, Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones announced that the Southern 
Pacific railroad had been granted a 
$23,200,000 loan conditional on Con- 
gressional action on salaries, and also 
conditional on the 10% to 60% cuts 
prescribed by the R. F. C. 

Although more than a month ago the 
Federal court in St. Louis ordered re- 
ceivers for the bankrupt Pacific to slash 
Salaries 50%, the Southern Pacific is 
the first road to be thus disciplined by 
the R. F. C. Mr. Jones asserted that 
it will be the policy of the Corpora- 
tion to impose similar conditions in all 
future loans to railroads or other cor- 
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porations paying excessive salaries.” 
Observers, looking for causes behind 
this official gunning, found factors: 


® Letters from home in growing num- 
bers asking Congressmen why taxpay- 
ers’ money should be spent on com- 
panies which, despite their shaky sta- 
tus, still paid executives “high” salar- 
ies. The R. F. C. last week announced 
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Senator Costigan Looked Into Salaries 


cash loans totaling $2,448,710,246 
through May 22. 


@ An attitude on the part of certain 
Congressmen who say in effect to busi- 
ness men: “Last Winter your leaders 
came down to Washington to tell us 
how to end the depression by economy. 
Our salaries have been cut from $10,- 
000 to $8,500. How can you still be 
getting six figures’ worth?” 


@A growing undercurrent, strength- 
ened measurably by the Senate banking 
investigation, against intrenched and 
privileged Wealth.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Trade 
Picking Up in Many Lines 


@ BUSINESS: Far and wide through- 
out the land, signs of recovery multi- 
plied last week. “In May, for the first 
time in nearly four years,” declared 
the bulletin of the National City Bank, 
“the volume of trade and industrial 
production has exceeded that of the 
same month in the previous year.” 

Scoring its tenth consecutive weekly 
gain, The New York Times index of 
business activity stood higher than at 
any time sinc: mid-September, 1931. 
Particularly sharp was the increase in 
steel operations, which were estimated 
last week at 50% of available capacity, 
the best level in nearly three years. 
Automobile sales in May were ahead 
of those in the previous May for the 
first time since 1929. 
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@® WAGES: Pay raises peppered the 
news last week. To the delight of 
Michigan business men some 130,000 
General Motors employees were in line 
for a 5% increase. In the Appalachian 
coal region 75,000 bituminous miners 
got 10% to 18% raises. Wages of 
thousands of mill workers in New Eng- 
land and the Southeast also were ad- 
vanced 10% to 12%%. Similar reports 
came from many other trades. On 
Monday, Budget Director Douglas told 
Congress leaders that more than 1,500,- 
000 men had gone back to work since 
Mar. 4. 


® DEBTS: On the eve of the World 
Conference, a general moratorium on 
transfer of money to pay charges on 
Germany’s foreign debts was foreshad- 
owed last week by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Reichsbank president. Germany’s 
dwindling trade balance and small gold 
supply, he said, make further trans- 
fers well-nigh impossible. Holders of 
some $1,000,000,000 of German bonds 
and $700,000,000 of short-term credits 
would be affected in the United States, 
the official added. 


® PUBLICITY: Since 1930, the New 


_ York Stock Exchange has prodded Al- 


lied Chemical & Dye Corporation to 
give more information in reports to 
stockholders. Finally, it threatened to 
drop Allied’s stock off the Big Board if 
its demands were not met by Aug. 23. 

A group of stockholders last week 
joined in the battle for publicity. Lead- 
ing the new forces was Solvay Ameri- 
can Investment Corporation, holder of 
about 20% of Allied’s shares, and in 
turn reputedly to be controlled by Bel- 
gians, to whom data on Allied might 
prove more than interesting. 


@® HOARDING: Last Monday, Attor- 
ney General Cummings declared that 
names of over 1,000 alleged “gold 
hoarders” had been turned over to his 
department’s Bureau of Investigation. 
When prosecution is warranted, it will 
be against the larger holders first, he 
said. 


@ TRADING. For the seventh time 
in the history of the New York Stock 
Exchange, total shares traded in one 
month passed the 100,000,000 mark last 
week. During May, such was the im- 
petus of the “Roosevelt market,” more 
than 104,000,000 shares changed hands, 
the largest number since April, 1930. 


® MORATORIUM. Big Barron Collier, 
70, who started to sell advertising in 
Memphis in 1890, and who now con- 
trols most of the nation’s subway, ele- 
vated, and trolley “space,” applied for 
a moratorium last week on his personal 
debts of about $13,500,000. 

“I am entirely solvent,” he said, “as 
I believe that my assets are conserv- 
atively worth, in normal times, more 
than $30,000,000.” His creditors will 
meet him next month in Florida, where 
he is the largest owner of real estate. 
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AUTO RACES: Meyer Wins, 
Five Die, in Suicide-Sport 


“Gabriel's got him.” 

At automobile race tracks, oldtimers 

shout those words whenever a speeding 
car seems out of control and starts to 
skid and whirl toward an embankment 
or the grandstand. It means that fate 
has stepped in and taken a hand, that 
the driver can do little to help himself, 
that the angels, according to mood, will 
spare him or snuff out his life. 
‘The angels decreed death for five 
daring chauffeurs who last week were 
seeking fame and money prizes in the 
national classic of automobile racing, 
the 500 mile grind at the Indianapolis 
speedway. 


Killed 


Two men were killed in the quali- 
fying rounds: three, each 27 years old, 
died from smash-ups in the race. Five 
was the greatest number of victims 
since 1919. Until last week, the aver- 
age was one death to a race in the 
twenty years of its history. 

This year, 100,000 people, a smaller 
crowd than was expected, shivered at 
the tragedies, then, with sighs of relief 
when the race was over, hailed Louis 
Meyer, 29-year-old Californian, the 
winner. Gar Wood, white-haired, soli- 
tary aquatic ace of speed, acting as 
one of the officials, waved a black and 
white checked flag, the symbol of vic- 
tory, over Meyer’s head and congratu- 
lated him for traveling 500 miles at a 
rate of 104.16 miles an hour, to a new 
record. 

For winning, Meyer earned a prize 
of $12,000. Also first in 1928, he gained 
the distinction of joining Tommy Mil- 
ton who led in 1921 and 1923, hereto- 
fore the only man to win the event 
twice. 


Mania 


Opinions vary as to whether the 
Indianapolis race is one of the coun- 
try’s great sporting attractions or just 
the annual show of a group of suicidal 
maniacs. One driver, in his early twen- 
ties, said just before the race: “What 
does a fellow expect from life? He 
can’t go on for ever.” 

Fred Frame, last year’s winner, ad- 
mits he is lucky to be alive but in the 
same breath says: “So are many folks 
who go out for peaceful Sunday drives.” 
Other philosophers freely admit that 
there is no such thing as an ex-racing 
driver. But one who can lay claim to 
that title is Barney Oldfield, iron-horse 
jockey of another era, who last week 
sat in a box, applduded other dare- 
devils risking their lives, and muttered 
around his cigar: “I think a guy who 
goes in for this thing is crazy.” 

Capt. Edward VV. Rickenbacker, 
world-known ace and president of the 


organization sponsoring the Indianap- 
olis race, describes the spectacle as 
the most alluring sporting event after 
the English Derby. And more than 
that, he believes his race is not only 
intensely thrilling but also one which 
still contributes greatly to the progress 
of the automotive industry. 

Proud that manufacturers saw fit to 
enter $1,500,000 worth of cars in this 
year’s race, Captain Rickenbacker said: 

“If a man thinks he has a valuable 
idea to improve automobiles, he can get 
the answer in this race in one day. 
There is no necessity for going through 
months and possibly years of experi- 
mentation. The mechanical demands 
are so great and so rigid in this race 
that it doesn’t take long to prove or 
disprove the feasibility of a mechanical 
brain child.” 


MULDOON: €£x-Champion and 
“Solid Man” of Sport Dies 


The last link which tied modern 
athletics to the sport era of the Civil 
War was snapped last Saturday with 
the death of William Muldoon, a week 
after his 88th birthday. Long known 
by such picturesque titles as “The 
Solid Man,” “The Old Roman,” and 
“The Apostle of Health,” he bequeathed 
to the world a legendary life story full 
of anecdotes and varied experiences. 


Drummer 


Born of Irish parents in Belfast, 
N. Y., Muldoon, at the age of 16, was 
a drummer boy in the Civil War. After 
peace was declared, the sidewalks of 
New York claimed him. ; 

From the sidewalks, he followed 
other ex-soldiers into the _ saloon, 
though he neither drank nor smoked. 
There, wealthy patrons put up prizes 
for informal wrestling bouts, and Mul- 
doon defeated all comers. Because of 
his physique, he was hired to play 
the part of Charles the Wrestler in 
*“As You Like It.” Night after night, 
Maurice Barrymore, the leading man, 
pinned him to the mat. 


Unchallenged 


Tired of this humiliation, Muldoon 
joined the police force, kept up his 
wrestling, and after a tour of the 
country was unchallenged as Greco- 
Roman champion. 

His most famous bout, one of the 
very few in which he was held to a 
draw, was against Clarence Whistler. 
After eight hours of wrestling, in which 
neither gained an advantage, the pro- 
moter decided he had wasted enough 
precious gas lighting the building, 
turned off the jet, and left the con- 
testants and spectators in darkness. 

In later years Muldoon became John 
L. Sullivan’s trainer, and he was known 
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to be the only man who could intimi- 
date that tyrant—with a baseball bat, 

At the turn of the century, Muldoon, 
still an amazingly strong and tireless 
man, opened his physical culture 
in Purchase, N. Y. Pupils who went 
to him to get in shape either swore 
by him for life or remembered his 
severe, relentless routine, and oa 
away from him forever. 

Since 1921, Muldoon had served ag 
New York State Boxing Commissioner, 
and is credited with preventing that 
sport from degenerating entirely ip 
the hands of racketeers. 

He loved horses and hated autome 
biles. Remembering the advice of his 
mother, he believed he would make an 
overbearing husband and never mar- 
ried. He left his estate to Margaret 
Farrell, a former secretary, whom he 
adopted two years ago when he re- 
alized that death was not far off. 


SPORT SHORTS: Derby's 
Horse Breaks Record to Win 


® RACING: For the third time in the 
history of the world’s famous turf 
event, an Earl of Derby, for whom 
the classic was named 150 years 
ago, last week owned the winning 
horse. With the King and Queen 
of England and some 350,000 others 
looking on, Hyperion, a 6 to 1 shot, 
ran the mile and one-half distance 


in 2:34, two seconds faster than the 


record for the race. The Earl of 
Derby collected a prize of $37,344, then 
was the dinner guest of the King at 
Buckingham. Palace. 

In America, the customary tales of 
winners of the Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes were printed in the newspapers, 
but this year, for the first time, edi- 
tors had no qualms about using them. 
Postmaster Gen. James J. Farley re- 
scinded an order issued by his prede- 
cessor, Postmaster General Brown, and 
told the press he believed lottery and 
sweepstake stories were always news 
and to publish whatever accounts of 
them they wished. 


@ Mr. Khayyam, son of Omar Khay- 
yam, won the American Derby in Chi- 
cago Saturday, scoring his second vic- 
tory in two weeks over Head Play, 
Mrs. Silas B. Mason’s horse, which won 
the Preakness and finished just behind 
Broker’s Tip in the Kentucky Derby. 


® Meanwhile at Belmont Park, Long 
Island, Equipoise, by winning tie 
Metropolitan Handicap, earned C. ¥V. 
Whitney, his owner, $4,725 and moved 
up to fifth place in the list of Americal 
prize-winning horses. It now reads 
Sunbeau, $376,744; Phar Lap, $332,250; 
Gallant Fox, $328,165; Zev, $313,639; 
Equipoise, $278,310; Mate, $273,425; 
Blue Larkspur, $272,070. 


@TRACK: James (“Jarring Jim”) 
Bausch, acclaimed by many the world’s 
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INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONA 
Hyperion, Owned by Lord Derby, John Van Ryn, of Davis Cup Team, Finds Himself in an Unusual Position , 
Winner of the English Derby in a Tennis Match at South Orange, N. J., With Wilmer Allison, Who Won 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Fox’s Car Skids at Indianapolis, Just Before Being Hit Buddy Myer of Washington Senators Slides Safely Into 
by the Car of Jordan and Spangler, Who Were Killed Third Base in Game With Athletics, and Then Faints 


. INTERNATIONAL ACME ' = 
Three Winners at Morris and Essex Kennel Club Show at Madison, N. J.: “Comanche Lady I Adore” (Left), 
Best Novice Pointer; “The Crovamspring,” Best English Bull; “Eppingville of Blarney,” Best Dog in Show 
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greatest athlete since his record break- 
ing decathlon victory in the latest 
Olympic, has a large collection of 
medals but he says he can’t eat them. 
He has hunted a job for months and 

ade an wpsocematel try at crooning 









i for twelve-hour duty. as 
ike watch over swimmers 
* Independence, Mo. 


és 
i boy’s track meet was held 

yy in New Yor” A team 
of sitions athletes from the Perkins 
Institute in Watertown, Mass., came 
down to the Bronx and defeated the 
best runners, jumpers, and weight 
throwers of the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind. The 
high jump winner cleared four feet 
four; the time for the 75 yard dash 
was eight seconds flat. 

Some of the sprinters kept their 
direction by gently touching wires 
stretched along the track for their 
guidance. Others relied only on their 
sense of hearing to keep going straight. 
They leaped forward daringly and 
aimed for the finish line, guessing the 
location as they heard their coaches 
calling encouragement to them. 


@®TENNIS: William T. Tilden 2d, 
with all his eccentrieities, used to 
dominate the United States Davis Cup 
committee as he chose. When he was 
an amateur, leading this. country’s fu- 
tile attempts to regain the world’s 
tennis championship from France, Til- 
den announced how many matches he 
wanted to play, selected his partners 
without interference, and trained and 
played as he thought best, never as 
anyone advised him. 

Last week, perhaps remorseful for 
his repeated assertions that France 
will retain the Cup this year, he gal- 
lantly offered his services free of 
charge as instructor for the United 
States players during their training 
period just prior to the challenge 
round. 

Bernon 8S. Prentice, chairman of the 
committee, sent him the disappointing 
word that the team planned a mild 
daily routine and that the two alter- 
nates brought along for an emergency 
would be satisfactory as practice op- 
ponents. 


® LACROSSE: Noses vary, not only 
in contour and sniffing sensibilities, but 
also in value to their owners. In a 
box-lacrosse game last October, Ste- 
phen Raganold took a wild swing with 
his stick and slashed the nose of Yvon 
Renauld, disfiguring it for life. Last 
week an Ontario court ruled that 
Raganold pay Renauld $650 damages. 

Good value, this, for a lacrosse 
player’s nose, but mere pin money 
contrasted with other precious beaks. 
If a damaging blow ever lands on the 
nose of Jimmy (“Schnozzle”’) Durante, 
the comedian will collect $100,000 in- 
surance. 


-BACTERIOPHAGE: 
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“Bugs” 
Devour Deadly Disease Germs 


Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infixrvitum. 

Last in the scale of little bugs comes 
the bacteriophage (bacteria eater). He 
is so tiny that he will slip through por- 
celain filters that trip up most bacteria, 
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C. M. Coates and C. M. Breder Jr. 


and he cannot be seen through the 
highest powered microscope. To the 
meager legend about him a bit more 
was added last week. 

Some medical men suppose that he is 
a bug while others think of him as some 
inorganic chemical. But all know that 
he has one valuable trait: he eats, or 
in some way destroys, disease-causing 
bacteria. 


Destruction 


When a phage-bearing solution is in- 
troduced into a milky staphlococci soup 
(cultured from boils, bone and skin in- 
fections) the mixture will gradually 
clear as the bacteria eater finishes his 
benevolent work of destruction. 

This graphic phenomenon gave Sin- 
clair Lewis the biggest dramatic punch 
in his “Arrowsmith.” His hero, Martin, 
stumbled unwittingly on the clearing 
propensities of phage. This opened a 
field for life research up to him. 


Polyphage 


While scientists have isolated choosy 
phage which will gobble up specific bac- 
teria, they have been searching for one 
with a sufficiently ravenous appetite to 
eat all bacteria. This polyphage seemed 
far away until an announcement last 
week told what biologists have been 
doing at the New York Aquarium. 

Two years ago Charles M. Breder Jr. 
sat down with pencil and paper to find 
out why a balanced aquarium main- 
tained its equilibrium. There were many 
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facts behind the obvious ones known by 
all high school students: that the fish 
furnish carbon dioxide and fertilizer to 
the plants while they in turn furnish 
the fish with oxygen and food. 


Eater 


The biggest problem was to find the 
balancing factor that held the facillj 
coli (putrefaction) in check. With 
abundant food and favorable conditions 
for growth, why didn’t they always 
“sour” aquariums? He knew that man’s 
intestines generated a bacteria eater; 
maybe the same thing happened in fish. 
It was the only conclusion to draw. So 
he pushed back his paper and turned 
his findings over to C. M. Coates, cura- 
tor of tropical fish. 

Coates had to get a concentration of 
something that he couldn’t see, some- 
thing that he wasn’t even sure existed. 
This done, he had to see which, if any, 
bacteria his phage would eat. 


Tests 


First he dumped them into a clouded 
culture of streptococci (sore throats, 
scarlet fever, erysipelas). Some hocus- 


*pocus made it clear. Next he tried it 


on-staphlococci (boils, bone and skin in- 
fections) it worked again. It 
worked on bacilli coli (inflammation of 
the bladder and kidneys) and ‘still 
others. His phage seemed to have the 
appetite of a hungry farm hand. It 
would seem that he had a polyphage. 


Healing 
While fishing in his culture one day, 


a glass tube broke and badly gashed - 


Coates’ hand. The wound should have 
taken a-fortnight to heal, yet it was 
well in three days. Before looking for 
others to experiment on, Coates’ re- 
peatedly injured his hands and pro- 
moted festering. Then he would bathe 
them in the culture bowl and they 
would be well in a day or so. 

With these data tending to confirm 
his speculations he looked about for 
another subject. A man with severe 
dermatitis was found. His hands were 
so badly scaled that he was unable to 
close them without excruciating pain. 

For three months he visited the 
aquarium laboratory and on each trip 
plunged his hands in the culture for 
about ten minutes. The phage set to 
work eating the infection causers. Fi- 
nally the hands cleared up completely. 
A dozen others with various ailments 
followed. The phage always worked at 
the aquarium. 

When other research groups borrowed 
cultures to work with, there was some 
unexplainable failure. Coates attributes 
this to the fact that his phage are effi- 
cacious only within narrow thermal 
limits. Below 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
they lose their virility as they do above 
82 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After the story was released, 15% 
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people suffering from various ailments 
rushed to the Aquarium for quick cures 
and had to be turned away. Scientists 
don’t pick cases to prove a major thesis 
hastily and indiscriminately. Surprised 
at the way the story was handled by the 
press, Breder and Coates hastily asked 
people not to dunk sore hands and feet 
in their gold fish bowls. They certainly 
would not be cured and they might con- 
tract dangerous infections. 

The bacteriophage, almost the white 
hope of the medical profession, was dis- 
covered by Felix d’Herelle, French bac- 
teriologist in 1917 while he was work- 
ing along the plague infested banks of 
the Ganges in India. The practice of 
tossing cholera dead in the river 
alarmed d’Herelle. This pollution, he 
felt, would be almost sure to wipe out 
the whole population in the lower 
reaches of the river. 

With horror he went down the river 
to witness the death agonies of the pop- 
ulace. But no such sight met his eyes. 
On the contrary there was much less 
cholera than in the upper regions. 

D’Herelle knew that countless tril- 
lions of the microbes had been tossed 
in the river. What had happened to 
them? He concluded that something 
was eating them, and investigation 
proved his hypothesis. Today he is con- 
tinuing his research work at Yale. 


RESIN: False Teeth Plates or 
Houses Made of Same Material 


Under the name of synthetic resins 
few persons would recognize their 
bakelite cigarette holders, pipe stems, 
beetleware bathroom tumblers, or their 
vinylite long-playing phonograph rec- 
ords. But this type of plastic material 
grows increasingly important each year 
as more uses are found for it. 

Architects, ever alert for new build- 
ing materials for the house of the fu- 
ture, have been watching developments 
in the plastic industry with a sharp 
eye. For the idea of whole rooms be- 
ing molded at once from a doughy mass 
has appealed to them. 


Houses 


At the Chicago Fair they have had 
an opportunity to see what a resin- 
house would look like, and last week 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try they were able to read how it was 
made. 

The three-room house, or apart- 
ment, at the Fair is made from vinyl 
resin, a product of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. Its green walls 
have a soft luster which will never re- 
quire painting. If it is scratched the 
mark will not show, for the panels are 
the same color throughout. 

The resin tiles, a green and yellow 
checkerboard, are exceedingly durable. 
They will wash easily and will not 
Show signs of wear. The translucent 
resin plates in the windows are un- 
breakable. 


Carbide and Carbon, long satisfied 
with using their vinyl resins to make 
false teeth dentures, automobile steer- 
ing wheels, jewel boxes, clock cases, 
etc., got the house building idea al- 
most by accident. 

When the Pierce Foundation set 
funds aside to build an ultra-modern 
house, utilizing only experimental ma- 
terials, it was decided to use hard rub- 
ber doors. The rubber castings failed, 
but they retained their moulds and tried 
vinylite. The first attempt was suc- 
cessful, and two dozen were cast just 
to make sure that the first had not 
been a happy accident. 


Doors 


Their sturdy doors did not warp or 
fail in any way, so research men turned 
to making wall panels. Big ones, 2.5 
by 8 feet, were thoroughly successful. 
Out of this experiment the house idea 
grew. 

The synthetic resins are made by a 
variety of methods. The simplest is 
the carbolic acid-formaldehyde resin. 
When these substances are mixed, a 
white filtrable precipitate is evolved. 
A gob of this white, doughy stuff is 
placed in a heated mold and put under 
pressure, and a clear, reasonably fiexi- 
ble resin results. 

To get any color, from a light pas- 
tel to a midnight blue, dye is added to 
the unpressed dough. 





AVIATION 








ROUND - THE - WORLD: 
Back in Week, Says Mattern 


With a broad grin and “I'll see you 
in a week,” James J. Mattern climbed 
in his bizarre red, white, and blue wasp- 
motored, Lockheed Vega plane last 
Saturday morning. Field attendants 
pulled the chucks from under his wheels 
and he roared down the 4,000 foot 
white concrete ribbons at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, New York. 

Using little more than half of the 
best runway in the world, his plane 
lifted with its two tons of gasoline. As 
it rose in the red sunrise, it headed for 
Floyd Bennett Field—15,000 miles 
away on its round-the-world flight. 


Record 


If “Jimmy” Mattern, one of the most 
popular men in aviation, could beat 
Post and Gatty’s record of eight days 
and fifteen hours for the big loop, he 
would accomplish what probably would 
be regarded as the most magnificent 
feat in aviation’s full history. His con- 
freres were anxious to do him honor, 
and he filled the bill of the populace’s 
requirements for a new air hero. 

James J. Mattern, 28, was born in 
Freeport, Ill His was the typical 
Midwest boyhood and only began to 
deviate from form when, at 19, he took 
up flying. Mattern-piloted ships have 


covered all North America. He knows 
the Orient and the Philippines. He has 
flown the mail from Texas to Mexico 
City and was the man behind the stick 
who thrilled many war picture audi- 
ences. 


Danger 


After eight years of fine flying, he 
came nearest to death on his most spec- 
tacular flight—his round-the-world at- 
tempt of last year with Bennett Griffin, 
which ended in a Russian peat bog. 

After crating and shipping what was 
left of the ship, he found that the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
had another plane like it; the one which 
still holds the New York-Buenos Aires 
record. Would they give it to him for 
its parts? 

Standard agreed to do so, if he would 
carry their insignia on his trip. So he 
took the fuselage of their ship, added his 
motor and instruments and built ‘Cen- 
tury of Progress.” 

His route came next. It would keep 
him well within the fortieth degree of 
north latitude, but would go within 25 
degrees of the Pole at Nome. It would 
then take him across the north Atlan- 
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Jimmie Mattern, Solo Flier 


tic, swing him across Russia and Si- 
beria, thence through Alaska and 
Canada back to Floyd Bennett Field, 
outside of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On his first day tail winds pushed 
him through a stratum of clear, fine 
weather, then, in mid-Atlantic, through 
fog and cold. Twenty-four hours, less 
five minutes, after taking off, he jogged 
over the rocky beach at Jomfruland 
Island, off Norway’s south coast. 


Dragged 


After horses dragged his plane from 
the beach to a field, a wing tear had 
been repaired, natives had fed him, and 
Oslo had sent gasoline, he started on 
again. Stopping at Oslo to refuel, he 
headed for Moscow—1,700 miles away. 

When he reached there, seven hours 
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later, he was three hours ahead of the 
men he was trying to beat and had 
skipped the bump that had ruined his 
previous attempt. 


MOLLINSONS: While Mattern was 
starting his tedious swing over Siberia, 
“Jim” Mollinson and his wife, Amy 
Johnson, were puttering around the 
“Seafarer” at Croyden, airport of Lon- 
don. 

After examining it carefully, Eng- 
land’s royal family of romance decided 
that the odds were 10-7 against their 
meeting death on their 12,000 mile 
flight. 

The first leg will carry them, alter- 
nating at the controls, to New York 
where they will pause for one night 
only. Then they will go back to Lon- 
don, refuel over Croyden, and continue 
non-stop to Bagdad. 

If they are able to keep to the sched- 
ule with these stiff plans, the Mollin- 
sons will have at least two new records 
for their parlor walls: longest non- 
stop and first round-trip north Atlantic 
crossing. 


AKRON: Lindbergh Opposes 
Halt in Dirigible Construction 


The joint Congressional committee 
which has quietly been investigating 
the Akron disaster got into the head- 
lines for the first time during their 
fortnight of hearings. Last week they 
invited Col. Charles Lindbergh (see 
cover) and newspaper critics of lighter- 
than-air craft to testify. 

Lindbergh thought it would be a mis- 
take to stop building dirigibles, also 
thought the navy was making a mis- 
take when it rotated dirigible officers 
and men instead of leaving specialists 
on the job. 

Three New York and Brooklyn news- 
papermen, headed by J. M. Patterson, 
publisher of The New York Daily News, 
testified they thought dirigibles im- 
practicable and cited figures to back 
their contention. 

Other aviation developments of a 
week: 


® Lt. Comdr. Frank Hawks, one morn- 
ing last week, lifted his Northrop-Gam- 
ma low-wing monoplane from the Mu- 
nicipal Airport in Los Angeles. He 
handled the controls for the first 40 
miles, then turned them over to the ro- 
bot pilot which handled the plane the 
rest of the way. When he landed at 
Floyd Bennett Field, in New York, 13 
hours and 26 minutes later, he had bet- 
tered his own non-stop transcontinen- 
tal record by more than four hours. 


@ Another record breaker, last week, 
was Warrant Officer Francesco Agello 
of the Italian speed flying school at 
Lake Garda, Italy. He set a new mark, 
still unofficial, of 440 miles per hour, 
bettering his own record of Apr. 10 by 
seventeen miles per hour. 
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PRINCETON: University to Be 
Headed by Harold W. Dodds 


“We are of one mind. The man for 
the job is Professor Dodds.” Thus 
spoke last week Edward D. Duffield, 
Princeton ’92, president of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company and acting 
president of Princeton University. 

Thereupon Mr. Duffield, Dr. Wilson 
Farrand, clerk of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Princeton University, Albert 
Goodsell Milbank, New York lawyer, 
Princeton ’96, and Dean Mathey, who 
once swung a lusty racket on the 
Princeton tennis team, marched down 
Springdale Road in Princeton, N. J., 
through the beauty of a sunny June day 
until they came to the home of Harold 
Willis Dodds. 


Unanimous 


There they announced themselves as 
the committee appointed by the Trus- 
tees of Princeton to inform Professor 
Dodds that he was the unanimous 
choice of the board for Princeton’s new 
president. There was a lot of hand- 
shaking. Everyone then felt happy 
over the selection of the big-muscled, 
bespectacled Professor of Politics whose 
name up to a few weeks ago had not 
been mentioned as a presidential pos- 
sibility. On the campus there was sur- 
prise and talk over the fact that a man 
who had never been a Princeton grad- 
uate had been chosen. 

Ever since the late Johan Grier Hib- 
ben, fourteenth president of Princeton, 
announced some years back that he 
would retire in 1932, Princeton’s cam- 
pus has buzzed with guesses as to Dr. 
Hibben’s successor. First it was as- 
sumed that H. Alexander Smith, now 
a law partner of Walker D. Hines, who 
had been brought to Princeton as Dr. 
Hibben’s executive secretary, was sure 
of the post. But soon after Dr. Hib- 
ben ordered Frank N. D. Buchman, the 
tuxedoed evangelist, off the campus, 
Mr. Smith resigned, presumably out of 
sympathy with the exiled Buchmanites. 


Rumors 


Then came rumors that a succession 
of celebrities, Herbert Hoover, Calvin 
Coolidge, Raymond Fosdick would head 
the University. It is not known just 
who it was first suggested Professor 
Dodds, though undoubtedly Gov. A. 
Harry Moore of New Jersey, ex- 
officio president of the board of trustees 
of Princeton, put in a potent word for 
the professor. He had recently seen 
Dr. Dodds in two-fisted action in the 
heat of New Jersey politics. 

At all events, no sooner was Profes- 
sor Dodds’ name mentioned than many 
wondered why they had not thought of 
him before. To be sure he was not a 
Presbyterian clergyman and, with the 
notable exception of Woodrow Wilson, 


- he was young; he will be 44 this June, 


the tradition has held that this is q 
requirement for the job. To be sure 


the third youngest President eve 
chosen at Princeton. j 


Youth 


But college presidential precedents 
are being broken everywhere these 
days; there’s young James Bryant Co- 
nant at Harvard, a scientist, no the- 
ologian, and 32-year-old Robert May- 
nard Hutchins at Chicago, once men- 
tioned as a candidate for the Princeton 
post. Youth must be served on the 
faculties as well as in the undergradu- 
ate bodies. Dodds it was. 

When the nominating committee 
went away from the Springdale Road 
home and the reporters arrived, Pro- 
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H. W. Dodds, New Princeton President 


fessor Dodds characteristically said 
that he had no announcement to make 
save that he was going away for 4 
week-end on Cape Cod, a week-end of 
golf at which game he is no duffer, of 
sailing on blue waters. 


Politics 


He could look back from that week- 
end on a Winter of the hardest sort of 
work. Last Fall, Jersey’s political 
leaders became suddenly aware of the 
fact that the finances of the State were 
in a woeful mess. Someone sugg 
that it might be a good idea to have 
in an expert who knew something about 
finances. There was a young Princetod 





professor who had been called in as at- 
viser to the harassed government of Nic 
aragua and who had had a hand in the 
settlement of that Tacna-Arica busines 
somewhere in South America. A mal 
who could handle elections in Nit 
aragua and plebiscites in South Amer 
ica might be of help in New Jersey 
difficulties. Would Professor Dodé 
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make a comprehensive survey of Jer- 
sey’s government and tell the legisla- 
tors at Trenton what was wrong? 
Perfectly well understanding that this 
might be nothing more than a political 
gesture and that the end of his labors 
would in all probability be the filling of 
another pigeon-hole at the capital, Pro- 
fessor Dodds went to work on the sur- 
vey. With the help of twenty members 
of the faculty and a number of under- 
graduates, in the short space of four 
months he prepared a 150,000 word re- 
port on Jersey’s government, covering 
every department in the State, point- 
ing out where it functioned and where 
it didn’t, advocating large slashes in 
appropriations and personnel. 


Dandy 


Thus far his premonitions have 
proved correct. Everyone at Trenton 
said the report was dandy, but nothing 
has been done about it. 

As Dr. Dodds is very much a man 
who knows his current politics, he is 
not unduly dismayed by the results of 
that survey. For Dr. Dodds has been 
around. Before he came to Princeton 
as a lecturer on politics in 1925, he was 
an instructor in economics in Purdue 
in 1914, the year he received his A. M. 
from Princeton. Five years later he 
went to Western Reserve and from 
there he joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, lecturing on 
municipal government. There was more 
teaching at Swarthmore and then at 
New York University, and meantime 
he acted as secretary of the National 
Municipal League and editor of The 
National Municipal Review, a position 
which he resigned last year. 


Interludes 


Interludes in his academic wander- 
ings were service as executive secre- 
tary of the United States Food Admin- 
istration in Pennsylvania during the 
war and a hectic time as electoral ad- 
viser to Nicaragua from 1922 to 1924. 
When General Pershing was called on 
to help settle the Tacna-Arica dispute 
in 1925 and 1926, he called on the ex- 
pert advice of the young professor. At 
that time it was said of him that he 
was “the best-known North American 
in South America.” General Frank R. 
McCoy, president of the National 
Board of Elections of Nicaragua, called 


oe back to that unhappy country in 
8. 


Boyhood 


Never at Princeton as an undergrad- 
ate, (he received his A. B. at Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pa., where he 
spent his boyhood after his family 
moved there from Utica, his birth- 
Place) he is thoroughly acclimated in 
the Jersey college town. Popular with 
his fellow faculty members, liked by 
undergraduates because of his infor- 
Mality and forthright manner, he is 
not in the inner “country-club set” at 
Princeton and seems to bear up under 
this manfully. 
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His only public concession to the 
town’s society life is his membership 
in the Tango Class which, every Satur- 
day night, under direction of an im- 
ported instructor from New York, 
weaves laboriously through the intri- 
cate mazes of that dance. However, 
he is pardoned for this by his locker- 
room cronies on the ground that he 
was infected with the tango virus on 
his South American wanderings. 


COMMENCEMENT: 
Season for Honorary Degrees 


Open 


COLUMBIA: With a few exceptions, 
Columbia University inaugurated the 
commencement season in New York 
City on Tuesday, sending its usual gar- 
gantuan quota of graduates into the 
world. From gilded loudspeakers came 
President Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
voice, as he conferred honorary degrees 
on the following: 


® Thomas Stearns Eliot, Doctor of Let- 
ters, “a poet, essayist, and critic who 
refuses to write without thinking... 
hailed as the most important single in- 
fluence in the English poetry of our 
time.” 


® William Lyon Phelps, Doctor of Let- 
ters, “for 40 full years an admired and 
beloved teacher of English literature at 
Yale; probably now the best-known... 
critic and man of letters in our coun- 
try; about to put. off the armor of 
formal academic service .. .” 


@ Samuel Seabury, Doctor of Laws, 
“just now foremost in the public mind 
as that leader ... who has dramatically 
exposed to the people of this metropoli- 
tan city the grievous misgovernment 
which they have too long endured... .” 


@® Norman Hezekiah Davis, Doctor of 
Laws, “now our American Ambassador- 
at-Large ...a master builder of that 
House of Peace which is to displace the 
modern Tower of Babel.” 


N. Y. U.: On Wednesday New York 
University graduated its large contin- 
gent. It bestowed honorary degrees on: 


@ Harold Glen Moulton, Doctor of 
Laws, “since 1928 president of The 
Brookings Institution ... man of indub- 
itable courage in that (he) dare be an 
economist in this year of 1933. . .” 


RIOTS: Amherst and C. C. N. Y. 
Stirred by Reds and Pacifists 


AMHERST: One night last week a 
handful of students gathered between 
the two freshmen dormitories at Am- 
herst College. Announcing themselves 
as “the sincere Communists of Amherst 
College,” gathered to awaken “the 
bourgeois students of the nation,” they 
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sent the strains of the Communist 
hymn, “Internationale,” floating into 
the dormitory windows. 

A hundred heads bobbed out of the 
windows and saw one serious student 
produce a very small American flag, 
light a match, and set the flag afire. 
The heads disappeared from the win- 
dows and bottles came flying out. Out 
of the dormitory doors streamed 100 
enraged freshmen. A flying wedge 
made short work of “the sincere Com- 
munists.” 


Jail 


Next day State Troopers arrested 
five of the little band, and the Dean’s 
office announced that two unnamed 
freshmen were suspended for the flag 
burning. Late that evening Dwight 
Morrow Jr., a member of the gradu- 
ating class, and soon to become as- 
sistant to the president, appeared with 
another senior at the barracks where 
the young Communists were being held. 
Putting up $200 bail for each of the 
five prisoners, they secured their re- 
lease. 

C. C. N. Y.: The College of the City 
of New York last week felt reverber- 
ations of the riot a week before, when 
President Frederick B. Robinson, about 
to review the undergraduate Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, was forced to 
use his umbrella to beat off pacifist 
demonstrators. During the week 
twelve students were suspended for 
taking part in the attack. 
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PUBLICITY FEAT: Morgan, 
Circus Victim, Talks to Midget 


Had news photographers been told 
two months ago that they would have 
an opportunity to snap J. P. Morgan 
with a midget on his lap, more than 
likely they would have replied: “Sure 
and one of Gandhi at an ox roast and 
Hoover and Shipwreck Kelly sitting on 
the Empire State flagpole.” 

It was just as unlikely that Mr. 
Morgan, who at intervals has chased 
insistent photographers with umbrellas 
and has jumped up and down on photo- 
graphic plates, would ever willingly 
submit to the picture men. 


Midget 


But the impossible happened last 
week. While the Senate Investigating 
Committee was closeted in executive 
session, the Morgan partners sat in 
their customary chairs near the French 
windows of the hearing room in Wash- 
ington. They were startled when they 
saw Thomas Leef, press agent for 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey’s Circus walk across the room 
and directly toward Mr. Morgan. Ac- 
companying Leef and reaching up to 
grasp his thumb was Lya Graf, 32- 
inch midget. 
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Intuitively cameramen poised for ac- 
tion which wasn’t long in coming. 
Walking up to Mr. Morgan, Leef de- 
posited his charge on the knee of the 
startled banker. 

Mr. Morgan gulped, Lya smiled, and 
cameras clicked. Regaining his self- 
control the banker leaned down and 
asked: ‘Where do you live?” 

“In a tent, sir,” the midget squeaked. 


Jiggled 


‘I’ve got a grandson bigger than 
you,” Mr. Morgan said as he jiggled 
the 31-year-old woman on his knee. 
Then he deposited her on the floor. 
Quickly Leef picked her up again and 
placed her on Mr. Morgan’s other knee 
while his partners, Lamont and Whit- 
ney, blanched with rage and counsel 
John W. Davis sat there horrified. 

Just as quickly as they had appeared, 
Leef and Lya disappeared. Waiting for 
them at the door was Dexter Fellowes, 
publicity man who, newspapermen sus- 
pected, devised the stunt. 

When Chairman Fletcher, who is 
usually inarticulate, heard of the inci- 
dent, he sputtered: “I ask newspapers 
not to publish such pictures. It is an 
imposition on Mr. Morgan. I consider 
it a shame and an outrage...” 


Distributed 


William Randolph Hearst, arch- 
enemy of Morgan, called his news- 
papers and picture services from his 
California ranch with instructions that 
the picture be “killed” as Senator 
Fletcher requested. But The Associated 
Press and the Scripps Howard’s Acme 
Newspictures distributed them to their 
clients. 

With the incident half over, Ferdi- 
nand Pecora, counsel for the com- 
mittee, confronted Senator Carter 
Glass, with whom he is now on good 
terms. “This is outrageous,” he said. 

Glass looked at him and smiled. 
“Uh-huh,” he replied. Only then did 
he realize how accurate was his pre- 
diction of a week before, that all the 
hearing needed to make it a circus was 
“peanuts and pink lemonade.” 


Meantime 


Meantime presses all over the coun- 
try were running off newspapers with 
the Morgan picture in key positions 
on their front pages. It looked as if 
these might be the last pictures of 
the hearing that they would have, until 
Senator Adams of Colorado said that 
photographers would be excluded for 
one day only. 

During the discussion Mr. Morgan 
maintained his characteristic calm. “I 
don’t blame the photographers,” he 
said, “and I don’t want to stand in the 
attitude of knocking men out of jobs. 
I haven’t been used to advertising a 
circus.” 

Whatever the value of the stunt 
might be to the circus, playing in 
Washington, it certainly wouldn’t ap- 
proach the value that it was to Mr. 
Morgan himself. The humanizing ele- 
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ment and his good behavior throughout 
the whole proceeding was worth, as 
several newspapers pointed out, more 
than a $1,000,000 defense fund. 
Publicity men readily admitted that 
the stunt took the all-time lead in 
press agentry. It was better than Anna 
Held’s milk baths, a press agent inven- 
tion, devised to explain a suit by a 
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was acquired by the late John R 
McLean in 1905. When his son, Bi. 
ward B. (“Ned”) McLean, took cop. 
trol he kept the paper independent ip 
politics for a while, then switched to 
become strongly Republican. 

As one of the charter members of 
the highball-drinking, poker-playing 
clique headed by Harding, McLean wag 













ACME 
On the Front Steps of The Washington Post When it was Sold at Auction 


dairy for an unpaid bill for kitchen 
milk. And it surpassed A. Toxen 
Worm’s stunt of covering Fifth Avenue 
with sound deadening tanbark to ad- 
vertise a fake illness of Mrs. Pat Cam- 
bell. 

Up to the end of last week, the pic- 
ture had not been sold in the side show 
by Miss Graf as one of the conventional 
10c freak pictures. 


WASHINGTON POST: Sold 
By Receiver for $825,000 


When a big mob of straw-hatted 
bidders and spectators gathered on the 
steps of the Washington Post building 
last week to see a newspaper auc- 
tioned off by receivers, most eyes were 
turned on Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
whose husband owned it and whose 
children were supposed to inherit it. 
Richly dressed as usual, Mrs. McLean 
wore the Hope diamond which she has 
been trying to pawn to raise funds 
to buy the paper. 


Opened 


Bascom Timmons, representing The 
Fort Worth Star, opened the bidding 
with a $250,000 offer. Mrs. McLean 
raised the ante. Other bids followed 
until Mrs. McLean offered $600,000, 
then dropped out. 

At $800,000 William Randolph 
Hearst, one of the most persistent in 
the pack, was shaken off. Then George 
E. Hamilton, Washington lawyer whose 
client was unknown, bought the paper 
for $825,000. 

The Post was founded in 1877 and, 
after changing hands several times, 





able to do invaluable service to his 
newspaper. His sources of informa- 
tion were the best in the Capitol and 
were responsible for at least two Post 
beats a week. 


Profitable 


During this period the paper was 
making $100,000 a year, in addition 
to the $50,000 salary plus expenses 
paid “Ned.” As the mouthpiece for 
the administration it was in one of the 
best newspaper spots in the country 
for any newswriter. 

The bubble of prosperity finally 
broke for The Post when the Coolidge 
administration took office. The Post's 
pipes to the Capitol were blocked off in 
rapid succession. 

The McLean divorce squabbles, 
which have ranged in and out of Paris, 
Riga, and Washington courts begat 
almost coincidentally with The Post's 
lean years. Then “Ned” slipped away 
to Paris and later to Montreal and 
left the paper to shift for itself. 


Competition 


The Post’s only morning competition 
in Washington is Hearst’s Herald. A8 
the McLean paper has slipped stead- 
ily down hill in the past few years, 
its old readers have started depent- 
ing on the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York papers. 

But if the new owners can inject 
life into the paper and get its name 
out of the court muddles that have hurt 
it, The Post should once again be 
power. In its palmy days such people 
as Theodore Roosevelt, Channing Polk 
lock, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox wrott 
for it, and John Philip Sousa com 
“The Washington Post March” for it 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Acquitted! 
Hanged After Retrial of Case 


@ HANGED: Norman Joseph Pitre, 25, 
in Bathurst, N. B., for a murder of 
which he was once acquitted. In coun- 
tries following English law, condemned 
prisoners have always had the right to 
appeal for a new trial when new evi- 
dence can be presented. Canada, by an 
amendment in. 1931 to its Criminal 
Code, is the first country to disregard 
English common law injunctions 
against double jeopardy and to allow 
the prosecution to appeal from an ac- 
quittal on the ground of new evidence. 
Pitre was the first person to be ac- 
quitted, and then, on an appeal by the 
Crown, to be retried under this amend- 
ed law, convicted, and executed. 


@ INDICTED: By the Brooklyn Grand 
Jury, Major Chester P. Mills, former 
New York Prohibition Administrator, 
on charges of conspiracy to violate the 
prohibition and internal revenue laws. 
A, $25,000 prize for the best plan of 
prohibition enforcement was awarded to 
Major Mills in 1928 for his essay on in- 
dustrial alcohol control. 

With eight others, he is now charged 
with diverting denatured alcohol into 
illicit channels, through the distribution 
of an anti-freeze mixture which is eas- 
ily made fit for drinking. Im a pre- 
pared statement, Major Mills said that 
he was connected with the anti-freeze 
solution company in a sales capacity 
only and knew nothing of the prepara- 
tion of the solution or to what uses it 
might be put. 

He resigned from the prohibition of- 
fice in 1927 after Representative Fior- 
ello LaGuardia accused him of unfit- 
ness and “personal purchases of li- 
quor.” 


®FILED: In the Federal Court at 
Tampa, Fla., a petition by Barron Col- 
lier, head of the organization control- 
ling advertising in rapid transit lines 
all over the country. Mr. Collier seeks, 
under a recent act of Congress, an ex- 
tension of time to pay his personal 
debts. They amount to about $13,000,- 
000, with frozen assets of $37,000,000. 
The court set July 10 for a meeting of 
creditors in Tampa. 


® PETITIONED: Six members of the 
Drake family in protest against a re- 
ceiver’s order dispossessing them of 
their suites in Chicago’s Drake hotel, 
which they built. The hotel was put in 
the hands of a receiver after Tracy and 
John Drake had given its operation to 
& management company. Under their 
agreement with the management con- 
cern, they were to receive $15,000 a 
year each, food, lodging, laundry, and 
the right to entertain a “reasonable 
number of guests at the Drake Hotel.” 


@®DENIED: A divorce to F. Frazier 
Jelke, 53-year-old New York broker, 
and Eugenia Woodward Jelke, his 27- 
year-old wife who is a niece of the late 
Senator Oscar W. Underwood of Ala- 
bama. Mr. Jelke charged misconduct, 
cruelty, desertion, and “other gross 
misbehavior.” Mrs. Jelke filed a cross 
petition charging “extreme cruelty, wil- 
ful desertion, and refusal for one year 
to provide necessaries.” 

The trial, which lasted more than two 
weeks in a Newport, R. I., court, was 
marked with all sorts of accusations 
on each side. Judge Charles A. Walsh 
denied the divorce saying: “In this 
case, as it appears that each of the 
parties hereto has been guilty of ex- 
treme cruelty to the other, we cannot 
grant either of them release.” Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Jelke were given the right 
to appeal to the State Supreme Court. 


ENTERTAINMENT 











SCREEN: “The Red-Head,” 
European Film at Its Best 


Taken against strikingly beautiful 
Norman backgrounds, “Poil de Car- 
otte” (“The Red-Head’), a French 
picture released by Pathe, is a sen- 
sitively told story of a misunderstood 
child. Unwanted, Poil de Carotte was 
born late in the life of his preoccupied 
parents. Although pathetically eager 
to please, he was the victim of his 
mother’s spleen and his father’s dis- 
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tracting business and self interest. 


The father finally senses that the 
lad is worth bothering about, but ef- 
forts at mutual understanding are un- 
fortunately interrupted. While the 
father is celebrating his election as 
village mayor, Poil de Carotte feels 
that he is still in the way and steals 
off to hang himself. 

The name part is played with an 





Christiane Dor and Robert Lynen 


amazing variety of facial expression 
by a child actor, Robert Lynen. The 
veteran Harry Baur is brilliant as the 
father, and Catherine Fonteney of the 
Comedie Francaise is a thoroughly 
odious mother. 


‘Cocktail Hour:’’ With The 
Drinks on Bebe Daniels 


She thought she could drink, phi- 
lander, earn $60,000 a year as a com- 
mercial artist, and compel the man of 
her choice to accept her terms for love- 
making. But in “Cocktail Hour” (Co- 
lumbia) Bebe Daniels finally learned 
she had bit off more than she could 
chew. 

“Women who try to live as men do 
are beaten at the start—biologically,” 
said Randolph Scott. Though she really 
loved him, this remark so enraged 
Bebe that she sailed away to Europe, 
resolved to show him she could dally 
as she pleased and emerge unscathed. 

How events proved too much for her 
and how she eventually capitulated, 
form the rest of the film. In other 
words, it’s a modern version of “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 

Miss Daniels plays another of her 
realistic drunken scenes, shows her still 
lissom figure to advantage, and acts 
with her customary forthrightness. 

She is ably supported by Mr. Scott, 
by Sidney Blackmer, as a smooth re- 
ducer who unwittingly makes her see 
the light, and by Muriel Kirkland as a 


. pianist from Topeka, Kan., amusingly 


posing as a Russian for commercial 
reasons. 

“Cocktail Hour” is not for children; 
the semi-sophisticates should enjoy it. 









































Don’t sell stocks or bonds until you have 
read this week's confidential issue of The 
Business Economic Digest. Tremendous prof- 
its still seem assured for the holders of those 
stocks most favorably recommended by the 
majority of America’s statistical and invest- 








ing of a complete line of stocks since the 
low point of February. Digest clients gladly 
testify to the amazing profitableness of our 
investment advice.| 

Send for a free acquaintance copy today 
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Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 




































THE SOCIAL EMBASSY OF TWO CONTINENTS 





AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Here, at “The Social Embassy of 
Two Continents”, you are at home 
in New York. Its convenient loca- 
tion, unsurpassed cuisine at mod- 
erate prices, and immediate care 
for your comfort, make it ideal 
for a night, a week-end, or longer. 








Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 
Suites from $10 


RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED |] 
Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 


HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 





Park Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
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«Study in Scarlet:” Holmes 
Returns Minus Cap and Needle 


- Sherlock Holmes can’t stay out of the 
movies. Permanently retired in one re- 
cent film and dead in another, he now 
bobs up again in a Fox picture, “A 
Study in Scarlet.” 

Being a better actor than most por- 
trayers of Holmes, Reginald Owen in 
this film dispenses with the needle, the 
meerschaum pipe, and the checked cap, 
relying on more legitimate devices to 
be impressive. But, modernized though 
he is, Sherlock Holmes remains essen- 
tially the same intriguing character. 

As the leader of the Scarlet Ring, 
a crowd of English crooks killing each 
other and anyone who gets in their 
way, Allan Dinehart is a Merrydew of 
sinister suavity. Anna May Wong is 
quietly and beautifully up to no good 
as Mrs. Pyke, and so Holmes has his 
work cut out for him. 

Naturally, he solves the mystery and 
saves the ingenue—only once examin- 
ing a footprint in the gravel. 

“A Study in Scarlet” can be recom- 
mended to mystery lovers who like 
their crime leavened with literate lines 
and good acting. 











NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





GOLDIE GETS ALONG (RKO-Radio). Lili 
Damita in a tiresome yarn of the girl 
who makes Hollywood via the fake beauty 
contest racket. The play doesn’t help 
her any. 

GOLD DIGGERS OF 1933 (Warner Bros.) 
An all star cast in a musical film that 
has nothing to do with the old play. 


TRAUM VON SCHOENBRUNN (Schultz & 
Wuellner.) Viennese musical comedy 
about a princess who escapes from the 
usual marriage of convenience. 

COMPANION WANTED (Pathe-Nathan.) 
A. visualization, with French dialogue 
and English titles, of the secret longings 
of a girl’s heart. 
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MORGAN: T. W. Lamont Tells 
of H. P. Davison’s Work 


HENRY P. DAVISON. By Thomas W. La- 
mont. 331 pages, 95,000 words. Appen- 
dix. Harpers, New York. $3.50. 


The first spontaneous inside story 
from the House of Morgan has run as 
a serial in Collier’s Magazine and is 
now a book. It is the life of one part- 
ner, who died eleven years ago, writ- 
ten by another. More of a eulogy than 
a critical biography, it is important 
because the man who wrote it be- 
came a banker at Davison’s sugges- 
tion in 1903, and was on the spot 
from that time forward. 

Henry Davison climbed to success in 
the American tradition. He began his 
career in Troy, Pa., without the means 
for a college education, and closed it 
having given private advice to the 
Kings of Europe. During his first 
twenty professional years, he worked 








in four banks, helped to found three, 
and saved two from bankruptcy. 

Among other achievements, he igs 
credited with having started the cam- 
paign which ended with the Federaj 
Reserve Act. He conducted many of 
the $2,000,000,000 banking operations 
of the Allies before 1917. 


Drives 


When we entered the war, he “sold” 
the Red Cross to the American pub- 
lic in two high-powered drives that 
brought in $290,000,000. His efforts to 
build a League of Red Cross Societies, 
for peacetime use, was seconded by a 
clause in the Versailles Treaty. 

World-shaking sideshows find their 
place on the biographical canvas. At 
some of the potentates’ lunches de- 
scribed, the blood stream of the na- 
tion is regulated, and great trusts are 
created before the dishes are cleared 
away. 

Lamont and Davison were both on 
hand when the panic of 1907 came 
down on Wall Street, and J. P. Morgan 
the elder locked up the bankers in his 
private library. He kept the key in 
his pocket until they had signed where 
he told them to, making credit out of 
thin air. 

A timely rehearsal of the Pujo in- 
vestigation of 1912 is exhibited. 


Servicing 


On another occasion, Mr. Lamont 
notes that the firm charged nothing 
for servicing the original British war 
loan; but as early as 1914 it was 
Davison who had the idea of coordinat- 
ing all Allied purchases in the United 
States by having them go through 
Morgan’s—a business connection not 
without value to the agents. Like La- 
mont, he was as reverent as he was 
zealous in behalf of the brotherhood. 
“I know that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
could do no wrong,” he said to Samuel 
Untermeyer, investigator at the Pujo 
inquiry, “if their endeavors and the 
circumstances permitted them to do 
as they wanted to do.” 


Energetic 


Davison was masterful, energetic— 
a buoyant companion in professional 
and private life. He left few personal 
records, and his sister and the late 
Dwight Morrow have contributed pas 
sages for this book. A large part of 
it is Morgan history rather than 
biography, for this task has moved 4 
high priest of the temple to describe 
its miracles. 

Mr. Lamont has been a partner 
since 1911. In 1903, he was in @ 
import and export business with his 
wife’s brother. Davison, hunting {0 
a “plain business man” to run the 
newborn Banker’s Trust, was on 4 
late commuters’ train to New Jersey 
with his lawyer friend, George Case 
Lamont came strolling up the aisle. 

“Davison gave Case a poke. ‘There’ 
the man!’ he said,” and gave him the 
job next day. 
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WORK AND PLAY: Bennett 
Did Well at Both of Them 


THE JOURNAL OF ARNOLD BENNETT, 

. 1,030 pages, 355,000 words. $5. 

L OF ARNOLD BENNETT, 
1921-1928. 327 pages, 120,000 words. $3. 
— published by the Viking Press, New 
York. 

The final installment of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s Journal was brought out last 
week. At the same time, the complete 
journal, including this and its two pred- 
ecessors, was published. 

The last book, like the others, de- 
scribes the double life of an author who 
was more of a business-man than a 
writer. Half of his career was work, 
reckoned in output of words and in- 
come; the rest was a perennial school- 
boy’s holiday, spent where the most 
amusing people and diversions were to 
be found. 

Bennett “goes for a walk in order to 
get ideas,” and writes so many words 


a day. He “finished ‘Mr. Prohack’ at 
3:57 yesterday afternoon.” No fool- 
ishness. What he earns, and what 


other writers get, is the meat of his 
diary. One year’s forecast calls for a 
scenario, a novel, and six short stories, 
besides a play and some magazine 
pieces. At its end “I wrote 145,100 
words. I had over 600 and probably 
at least 630 theatrical performances.” 


Emotions 


Yet the authorship business produced 
emotions. “The press criticisms next 
day were without exception unfavor- 
able .. . failed to comprehend the play 
and said the most ridiculous things 
about it, showing immense stupidity.” 
On occasion, he could make fun of him- 
self: “My royalties on that week ex- 
ceed £350. My faith in the theater as 
@ means of artistic expression was, of 
course, instantly reestablished. It 
would be.” 

In the midst of all this there were 
tennis, dinners, sightseeing, and danc- 
ing lessons—not to mention the yacht- 
ing trips and continental journeys. Ce- 
lebrities visited him by regiments. At 
a party, Sinclair Lewis “began to call 
me ‘Arnold,’ and, once begun, he called 
me ‘Arnold’ about 100 times. He has 
things to learn, but I like him.” 


Meetings 


He met Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst, who “had a ‘down’ on film 
stars,” and later on her internationalist 
husband—having dinner with Marion 
Davies and announcing that “a rap- 
prochement between Britain and the 
United States of America was his chief 
desire,” 

He was delighted to listen, then went 
home and pinned the company down 
with anecdotes—from Beaverbrook— 
who repeated the Saying: “He left 
Montreal because Montreal wasn’t big 
enough. He went to London and Lon- 
don wasn’t big enough, and when he 
gets to hell, he’ll be too big for hell”— 
to Anita Loos—who “had read philoso- 
phy, but had given it up, because she 
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The sawtooth action of the Stock Market, 
regardless of major trend, offers each year 
many conservative trading ——— to 
Neill-Tyson clients. From 10 to 25 times 
er annum they are in and out of the market. 
he record shows unusual limitation of 
losses because of organized analytical atten- 
tion to the intermediate swings. These 
swings are the basic moves in Neill Term 
Trading. 


The high average correctness on direc- 
tional changes shows beyond question an ac- 
curacy most helpful in fencing off a “safety 
area,” in each repetitional movement, for 
trading funds. 





NEILL-TYSON, INC. 


Gentlemen: 
sary 


(2) 
NAME 


or you may continue me as a regular subscriber at your present expiring 
Rate, $100. a year (To be advanced next month). 


Enclosed please find 25 cents for “Philosophy of Successful Stock Trading.” 


Sawtooth Stock Profits 


—and sharply accurate saving of losses! 


The underlying principles of this blunt, trou- 
ble-seeking, range-finding forecasting are out- 
lined in a much-quoted section of Humphrey 
B. Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tac- 
tics” (B. C. Forbes Pub. .)—Pages 173 to 
232, lifted bodily, now offered here as “Philos- 
ophy of Successful Stock Trading,” 25 cents 
a copy. 


Test the Forecasting 30 Days 


At this challenging stage of the market, com- 
pare the Neill-Tyson Bulletins and telegrams 
with any other current recommendations. 
(Neill gives buying and selling price ranges, 
and limits, for the medium term.) Send the 
Coupon, checking (1) or (2) or both. 


Lee Sam 0S OSS See eee 


Investment and Trading Counsel *4\Modisen Avenve 


«1) You may send me for one month your complete Market Advisory Service (4-page Bulletinc 
every other week and in-between telegrams, sent collect, and special letters when neces- 
“4 and at the end of the 30 days either I will cancel the service ad owe hed noms. 
ubscription 
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A gents 
Wanted 


Earn your 
vacation money 
by representing 





NEWS-WEEK is the first com- 


plete news-magazine covering 
world news in all its phases. 


Events ¢ Pietures 
Background 


More than 10,000 subscriptions were 
secured during the month of. MAY. 
Reason: the magazine is something 
people want and need in these excit- 
ing times. -It serves a useful pur- 
pose. It is not a luxury. 


LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 


Use coupon below at once to assure 
early assignment. Sample copies and 
all necessary supplies and instructions 


FREE 





F. DeW. PRATT, NEWS-WEEK, 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 

I am interested in representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Please send free copy and com- 
plete information to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 











_NEWS- WEEK 


had found it didn’t get her anywhere. 
This is just my attitude.” 

What his tailor and chiropodist have 
to say. is considered important, and 
when a strange lady took the wrong 
bus to be in the company of the man 
of letters, “I was quite touched. I 
talked to her a bit.” He was a phil- 
osopher: “The mystery of how the 
Irish cut the dash they do is very deep. 
They must be improvident.” 


ERIN IN ARMS: Irish May 
Fall But Stick to Flaming End 


THE MARTYR: By- Liam O’Flaherty. 286 
pages, 71,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2. 


This is a novel of civil war in Ireland 
which has about it a mystical, gar- 
rulous, half mad confusion setting it 
apart from any other like struggle the 
world over. It is written by a Play- 
boy of the Western World (the author 
was born where Synge laid his moving 
drama) who has all his life been tak- 
ing chances. 

Here are those who go forth to bat- 
tle and who always fall but who are 
ecstatic about it up to the flaming end. 
Through O’Flaherty’s book move rebel 
gunmen talking, talking (and good talk 
at that), a girl with the temperament 
of a box of hand grenades, Republi- 
cans and Free Staters, the rank and 
file of ignorant armies clashing at 
night. Ruthlessness gives way to pity 
and kindness; idealism follows looting; 
love goes on with death thundering 
at the door. 

Liam O’Flaherty is himself of the 
mystic breed. Using a false name, he 
deserted his family to go to war. 
Shell-shocked, invalided home he did 
not have enough of fighting and joined 
the Irish revolutionists. For a crowded 
week he and his fellow rebels held a 
public building against the govern- 
ment forces. On the run, he went from 
Asia Minor to the Americas. 

It was at the bench in a tire factory 
in Hartford, Conn. that he first had 
the itch to write and he has been turn- 
ing out swift-paced novels of latter- 
day Ireland ever since. 
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THE INTERNAL DEBTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Evans Clark, of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. An exhaustive study 
of 134 billions in obligations which look 
for sustenance to our reduced incomes; 
and some recommendations. 406 pages, 
133,000 words. Appendix, Index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $4.50. 


rae. NAME AND NATURE OF POETRY. 
A. E. Housman, author of “The Shrop- 
shire Lad,” gives a short talk on inspi- 
ration, including the creative influence 
of beer. 50 pages. 10,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $1. 


THIS CHANGING WORLD. Samuel 8S. Fels, 
manufacturer, finds the world is out of 
joint and suggests courage and some kind 
of a plan to bring it .back. 295 pages, 

. asso. words, Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. 
2.50. 


CONGO JAKE. Long and simply written 
memoirs of an adventurer in the Dark 
Continent—A. C. Collodon. 278 pages, 
97,000 words, Kendall, New York. $3. 
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CORNER TURNED 


An Atlantic City bank reopened last 
week—as a beer garden. 

































RAW RECRUIT 


A naked man walked into an elevator 
full of people in Milwaukee.  Thoge 
who didn’t swoon were curious. They 
discovered that an Army medical officer 
had instructed the man to report in 
another part of the building but had 
failed to mention dressing. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY 


Stefan Kassandi of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, awoke last week on a public high- 
way. Two of his gold teeth were miss- 
ing. 


POLICEMAN’S PRIVATE LIFE 


Within a fortnight three acts of God 
disturbed patrolman Charles Moore of 
Baltimore. A chance missile hit him 
in the eye while he was testing a win- 
dow. He kicked an automobile tire 
which blew out and knocked him down. 
Now he is recovering from what hap- 
pened when a motorist hit a tree upon 
which he was hanging a lamp. 





NOISY BARTER 


A sleepless citizen of Charleston, 
N. C., offers to exchange a cow with 
an early morning moo for all the mock- 
ing birds in his home town. 


ANCIENT MARINER SHAVES 


He sailed from San Francisco last 
week, did Gus Behrens, and thereby 
began his second million of nautical 
miles and his thirty-third year as ship's 
barber. 


BOAT WON’T BLUSH 


Mrs. Austin Hancock of New York 
chartered the excursion steamer Bear 
Mountain. Capt. D. F. McAllister 
broke the contract when Mrs. Hancock 
demanded that the vessel be painted 
pink. 





News-W eek’s Post-Free Book Service 


Books will be forwarded post-free to subscribers 
upon receipt of titles required and check for the list 
price made out to News-Week. Address Book De- 
partment, News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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A PROMINENT LOW 
PRICED STOCK 


that should rapidly respond to busi recovery. 
Just write name \~ address on margin of this ad. 
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tel NeEWwS-WEEK'S Vol. 1: No.1 
we! was published Feb. 18, 
1933. Two weeks later 
‘wit! the banks closed ¢ Busi- 
ness rolled to a quiet 
oui! stop,withnothingbutred 
sit} lights ahead « Inflation, 
little understood, filled 
Zz | the air with doubt ¢ Inthe 
a! middle west, the farm- 
ers' rumbling changed 
«|| to riot «© The United 
"|| States went off the gold 
«| standard. « In Europe, 
the Western Front, long 
quiet, echoed to the roll 
















|THREE 
= MONTHS § 
: LATER 





of distant drums. ¢ Un- 


employment reached 
the staggering figures 
of 13,359,000. 

Y.8% 
in this, perhaps the most 
perilous and unsettling 
period in the economic 
history of the United 
States, NEws-WEEK built 
a circulation of more 


than 30,000 net paid » 


NEWS-WEEK 


Coversworldnewsin allits phases 
Events...Pictures...Background 





“Wish I'd 
had this 
40 years ago 


) 


| lo use wishin g! This man, like countless others, was born a bit too soon. The 
best he can do is to start right now to Bost-clean those tobacco-stained teeth of his. 


Now think o f yoursel f. If your teeth show any dingy discoloration, get right 
- at them. Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that Dr. 
Bost started on his quest for a new and different dentifrice that would really be 


the smoker’s friend. 


If your.teeth still are in perfect condition—keep ’em that way. Give them a Bost 
brushing three times a day. Bost uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your 
teeth. It has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is dental—its effect amazing. Try 
it, why don’t you? There’s nothing like it. You'll like two things—the way your 
teeth look and the way your mouth tastes. Use the coupon. 


Higa eat Ml ay POP ee og ict 


You make MAIL THIS COUPON 


this test INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send 10 cents for week’s supply to Bost, Inc., Dept. W, 
9 East 40th Street, New York. 


The Smoker's Friend | 





